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Had there been nothing further to anticipate, the mere 
sight of the great congregation of human beings collected 
together that morning, would of itself have been a highly 
jnteresting spectacle. 

Probably in no other country upon earth can you en- 
counter such groups as you do in Turkey; they always 
appear as though they had been arranged by an artist ; 
and I find myself on every occasion just about to describe 
them, when I retnember that I have already done so 
more than once; and am compelled, however reluctant- 
ly, to forego the inclination. 

Having reached the crest of the hillabove Arnautkeui, 
we turned our horses’ heads ouce more towards Dolma 
Batche; and had almost reached the palace, when the 
sound of a military band came cheerfully on the wind, 
and we were obliged to gallop off, in order to secure an 
elevated situation whence we could conveniently witness 
the passage of the procession. 

We were fortunate enough to possess ourselves of a 
spot that overhung the road, along which we reined up 
our horses in line, and awaited the arrival of the pageant. 

The band led the way, playing the Sultan’s Grand 
March upon their wind instruments, and the military 
followed in good order; it was a squadron of the élite of 
the Turkish army, the cavalry of the imperial guard, 
whose several troops are distinguished by the different 
colour of their horses. I counted four negro officers as 
they passed us. 

The troops were succeeded by fifty field officers, the 
general staff of the empire, well mounted and attended ; 
and they, in their turn, gave place to twenty great offi- 
cers of the imperial household. With these individuals 
commenced the interest and Orientalism of the specta- 
cle; the flashing diamonds upon their breasts and hands, 
and the glittering housings of their horses, relieving the 
monotonous slowness with which they progressed. This 
splendid train was followed by fourteen led mules, laden 
with packages, covered with the gold and silver stuffs of 
Broussa, and secured upon the animals with cords of 
silk. ‘The packages contained the velvet and satin mat- 
trasses intended for the harem of the princess, and all the 
minor articles necessary to her household; which are 
supplied by the sultan, even to tbe feather-brush that 
beats aside the flies from the dinner-table. 

Next came twelve beautiful white mules, magnificently 
housed, and led by pages dressed in a scarlet uniform: a 
present to the princess from her imperial father. 

Nine carriages of silver net-work, roofed and drape- 
ried with coloured silk, each drawn by four bay horses, 
followed next in line; and through the transparent lat- 
tices glittered the costly sofa-furniture of tissue and em- 
broidery ; the velvet cushions, and the golden fringes 
which were to adorn the saloons of the bridal palace. 

After these came three open droskies, with pages run- 
ning at the bridle-rein of the superb leaders, who seemed 
impatient of the pace at which they traveled, and scat- 
tered the foam from their mouths as they champed their 
embossed bits; and these were overlaid with cloths of 
crimson velvet fringed with gold, on which was display- 
eda collection of richly chased silver plate. 

Then followed five other carriages, drawn like the 
foregoing by four stately horses, containing trunks cover- 
ed with coloured velvets and gold and silver stuffs, and 
clamped and hinged with wrought silver, laden with the 
linen of the imperia! bride: 

Next came forward what, at the first glance, seen as 
it was through the cloud of dust raised by the carriages, 
seemed to be a moving tulip-bed, extending far as the 
eye could reach. Nor was the illusion an overstrained 
one; for this portion of the procession proved to be a 
train of one hundred and fifty men, each attended by a 
page, and bearing upon his head a basket of wicker-work, 
covered with gold tissue, and surmounted by a raised 
dome of coloured gauze, decorated with bunches of arti- 

fieial flowers. Beneath these transparent screens might 
be seen the toilette of the young princess; her golden 
ewers, and jewel-studded basins—her diamond-covered 
essence boxes, and gemmed water-vases—her glittering 
pereelaig, her emerald-mounted hair-brushes—and all 
the eeatly gauds which litter so magnificently the cham- 
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bers of the great. Golden cages, filled with stuffed birds 
—inlaid caskets, heavy with perfumes—musical instru- 
ments, rich with laboured gold and jewels—salvers, up- 
heaped with gold coins—and ten thousand brilliant toys, 
if not without a name, yet almost without a use, follow- 
ed in their turn; and then came pyramids of sweetmeats, 
glittering like fruits which had suddenly been hardened 
into gems; and trays of shawls, each one a fortune in 
itself, enveloped separately in wrappers of coloured gauze, 
tied with long loops of ribbon. 

But the most gorgeous display was yet to come ; em- 
broidered handkerchiefs whose gold and silver threads 
were mingled with silks of many hues, and whose tex- 
ture was almost as impalpable as the gossamer—jackets 
of velvet worked on the sleeves and breasts with precious 
stones—trousers sprinkled with stars of gold and silver 
—anteries of white silk, wrought with coloured jewels | 
—rubes of satin powdered with seed-pearl—slippers as } 
diminutive as that of Cinderella, fringed with floss silk, 
and powdered with rubies ; and, finally, sixteen bearers, 
balancing upon their heads cages of silver wire, resting 
on cushions of crimson velvet, whereon were displayed 
the bridal diamonds. The sunshine was flashing on 
them as they passed us, and at times it was impossible 
to look upon them. 

It seemed as though the trees of the serai must have 
dropped diamonds, to supply the profusion of the im- | 
perial father. It is impossible to describe them—the 
diadems and bracelets, the necklaces and wreaths, the 
rings and clasps: suffice it that every female article of 
dress or ornament, for which this costly stone could be 
made available, was here in its magnificence; and as- 
suredly the gifts of the Queen of Sheba to King Solo- | 
mon must have sunk into insignificance before the bridal 
trousseau of the Princess Mibirmah—* ‘The Glory of 
the Moon !” 

Forty mounted negroes, appointed to her household, 
followed, like demons of darkness, on the footsteps of the 
flashing treasure which I have just described; and I can 
safely declare that I never beheld so hideous an assem- 
blage of human beings. The diamonds were quite | 
secure, I should imagine, from ail depredators, under the | 
charge of these frightful guardians—these gnomes, gloat- | 
ing over the produce of the “dark gold mines,” where 
no light could intrude in which they might mirror their 
own ugliness; and his sublime highness, or rather his 
master of the ceremonies, appeared to have been of the 
same opinion; for although a guard preceded the pro- 
cession, none followed it; and the termination of the 
pageant came so abruptly upon me after its greatest 
splendour, that I felt as though some accident had de- 
tained the remaining actors in the show, and that some- | 
thing more must follow ; but as, after the lapse of a mo- 
ment, I discovered that all was really over, there was 
nothing for it but a steeple chase “ over bank, bush, and 
brier,” in order to get once more in advance of the pro- 
cession, and thus secure a second view. 

On this we accordingly determined ; and after a gallop 
over ploughed fields, and a few leaps over sundry inter. 
vening fences and ditches, we found ourselves on the 
height above Arnautkeui, just as the gorgeous train was | 
beginning to descend the hill. 





sight of the other, is one of the ceremonies @ la rigueur 
in the imperial marriages of the East. 

The bridegroom elect is led into a room, at whose 
upper extremity a door stands ajar ; and behind this sits 
the lady splendidly habited, and surrounded by a train 
of slaves. A small portion of her embroidered antery 
is suffered to pass the opening of the door; and a side 
lattice, veiled with thin gauze, enables her to take a view 
of her suitor as he approaches; which he does slowly, 
and upon his knees, the whole length of the apartment. 
On arriving near the “ Door of Light” that conceals the 
princess, he thrice bows his forehead to the earth, ere he 
ventures to implore a ratification of his hopes. The 
officious kislar aga replies for the bride; and, after a 
second prostration, the pasha returns thanks “in a neat 
speech ;” and, with the permission of the same person- 
age, he then raises to his lips the hem of the imperial 
garment, and retires in the same humble posture in which 
he entered. 

The on dit at the palace whispered the disappointment 
of the bride on the present vccasion, that the choice of 
her imperial father had not fallen on Mustapha Pasha of 
Adrianople, whom she had once seen by accident, and 
by whose personal beauty she had been much attracted. 
It is, nevertheless, possible that this glimpse of her des- 
tined bridegroom reconciled her to her destiny; for, as it 
is the appearance only to which Turkish females gene- 
rally attach any importance in their husbands, the young 
pasha of the Dardanelles could safely compete with all 
his rivals, Leing really a very handsome and intelligent- 
looking person. 

Had I not known that such a thing was altogether 
impossible, I should have said, when I pulled up my 


| panting horse on the height above the palace, that the 


same groups occupied the same spots where I had seen 
them on the previous day. ‘The scene did not appear to 
have altered in a single feature. I saw the same smiling 
faces, and received the same kindly greetings; laughed 
at the same dirty, stupid-looking sentinels, and bought a 
cool draught from the same water-vender for a twenty 
para piece ; and, altogether, I had some difficulty in per- 
suading myself that I had really talked politics with a 
hot-headed Englishman, theology with a Greek papas, 


| and nonsense with a Sardinian secretary, and moreover 


had slept through a long night, since I last stood upon 
that sunny hill, and looked far and wide upon the same 
wilderness of human beings. 

The procession of the preceding day had been an- 
nounced to start from Dolma Batche at eight o’clock, 
but the mid-day muezzin had been called from the mina- 
rets, ere the first trumpeter issued from the portal. Pro- 
fiting, therefore, by our experience, we partook of a quiet 


| breakfast on the present occasion, ere we sped to the 
| scene of action; and we had judged rightly in so doing, 
| for we were yet considerably in advance of the bridal 
4) train. 


Nevertheless, it is certain that the baggage-mules 
and the treasure-carriages required more time to prepare 
them for the journey than the imperial bride, and her 
attendant train of ladies ; for the kislar aga was yet gird- 
ing on his sword with all the quiet precision of a man 
who has no cause for haste, when a negro of the serai 
rushed into the apartment, and startled him with the in- 


| telligence that her highness was not only ready to start, 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 


The bridal day—Ceremony of acceptance—The crowd—The kis- 
lar aga and the court astrologer—Order of the procession— 
The Russian coach—The pasha and the attachés— The seras- 
kier—Wives of the pashas—The sultan and the Georgian slave. | 


The morrow was the bridal day, when the fortunate 
Said Pasha was to receive his imperial bride beneath his 
own roof, and to look upon her for the first time. As 
yet he had not had even a glimpse of her through her 
yashmac, their only interview having taken place on his | 
arrival,from the Dardanelles, when he had been sum- 
moned to the palace to throw himself at her feet, and to | 
return thanks for the honour she was about to confer 
upon him. This interview, if such indeed a meeting 
may be termed in which one of the parties only has a | 


but actually in the great saloon of the harem, waiting 
for him to precede her to her carriage. At this announce- 
ment the portly personage suffered his weapon to fall 
from his hands; and tossing his arms above his head, he 
filled the apartment with his outcries, 

“ Who has done this? Who has insidiously coun- 
seled this haste? Where is the traitor who would de- 
stroy the imperial daughter of our noble sultan? (May 
his beard be white!) It yet wants ten minutes of the 
time appointed by the astrologer—the lucky moment is 
not come—and until it arrives, she shall not set her foot 
without the palace, were it ten times her bridal day.”’ 

At length, however, the auspicious moment really did 
arrive, when the kislar aga was himself the first to hasten 
the departure of the princess, The procession was the 
very triumph of mystery, Aji the high-born beauties of 
Stambou] were to pass us by, and we were only tor 
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imagine the loveliness on which we were to have no op- 
portunity of looking. ‘The sultan’s band opened the 
march, and executed with great precision a piece of mar- 
tial music, composed for the occasion by their talented 
leader Donizetti; a regiment of cavalry followed, and 
was succeeded in its turn by a gorgeous train of pashas, 
among whom rode the bridegroom ; and then came the 
European carriage of the sultan, drawn by four bay 
horses, each led by a page in a scarlet and gold uniform. 
This was succeeded by the imperial state coach, of silver 
gilt, the raised cornice above the roof inlaid with cor- 
nelians, agates, and jaspers, the magnificent gift of the 
Emperor of Russia to his Turkish ally—the gilded lat- 
tices, through which gleamed the jealous curtains of rose- 
coloured silk, were closely shut ; and the imperial bride 
was the sole tenant of the costly vehicle. This carriage, 
which was drawn by six stately horses from the personal 
stud of the autocrat, was followed by that in which the 
princess had been accustomed to crive on state occa- 
sions; the windows were thrown back, and the curtains 
undrawn—it was empty. Nextcame the sultana-mother, 
the Princess Salihe, and the younger sister of the bride, 
a sweet-looking girl of eleven or twelve years of age, 
who sat beside her veiled relatives in a heavy head-dress 
of black velvet, overcharged with diamonds; but whose 
fair young face laughed out in loveliness beneath the 
hideous disfigurement. These were succeeded by a 
second Russian carriage, drawn by four horses similar to 
those in the state coach, an offering of Russian policy to 
Achmet Pasha, whose Buyuk Hanoum was within, at- 
tended by three female slaves, 

The train amounted in all to forty-seven carriages and 
four ; many of them tenanted by five and even six in- 
dividuals, whose coquettishly arranged yashmacs afforded 
at times something more than a glimpse of their fair 


faces; a fact of which the negro guard appeared so well | 


aware, that on some suggestion from one of them to a 
pasha, who rode immediately in front of the imperial 
carriage, on the second apparition of our party by the 
way-side, (which, soit dit en passant, must have been 
sufficiently attractive to the veiled beauties, being prin- 
cipally composed of attachés to the different embassies, ) 
his excellency addressed himself to me in very tolerable 
French, and told me that, although I was individually at 
liberty to accompany the procession io the palace gates 
if I wished to do so, he must request that the gent'emen 
would not attempt to advance further. But the pro- 
hibition was more readily uttered than obeyed; and we 
only just waited for a first glimpse of the fifty negroes 
who formed the rear-guard, ere we were off again, as 
fast as our generous horses would carry us. 

And well should we have been repaid when we pulled 
up, midway of the steep descent leading to the palace, 
had it only been by the spectacle of the wily old seras- 
kier, who rode beside the window of the state coach, in 
a state of admirably got-up agitation; first shouting to 
the troop of attendants who hung on to the wheels, like 
a man in the last agony; and then modulating his voice 
to the extremest gentleness of which it was susceptible, 
to implore of the imperial bride not to imagine that there 
existed the slightest danger; half the fuss that he was 
making, meanwhile, being more than sufficient to satisfy 
her that she was on the eve of being hurled over the 
precipice. 

On her arrival in the court of the palace, Said Pasha, 
on his knees beside the carriage, received her in his arms, 
and carried her into the great saloon of the harem; the 
ladies of the court, who had the entrée, followed in suc- 
cession ; the golden gates were closed : and the excluded 
had nothing more to do than to shake the dust from their 
garments—and truly it was about an inch thick—to 
swallow a glass of iced lemonade in the saddle, and to 
gallop back, under a burning sun, to their respective 
homes. 

Each pasha, on the occasion of an imperial marriage, 
sends on a certain day his buyuk hanoum, or principal 
wife, to the palace, attended by two slaves, to congratu- 
late the princess on her approaching nuptials; and these 
are the ladies who subsequently form the reception circle 
at her new home. At the visit of felicitation, when the 
sultan receives them on the part of his august daughter, 
they are presented by the munificent sovereign with an 
antery, jacket, and trousers of rich stuff, a pair of em- 
broidered slippers, and a diamond ring; the same arti- 
cles, but fitted in value to their station, being bestowed 
also on their attendants. In this magnificent costume 
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they are expected to appear on the bridal day; and, or 
their departure from the presence, they place their own 
gifts in the hands of the kislar aga, which are always of 
the extremest richness that the means of the pasha will 
permit. 

An amusing anecdote is connected with this ceremony, 
which, being authentic, I may as well relate. The im- 
perial presentation negatives the necessity of yashmacs, 
| and thus Sultan Mahmoud enjoys the exclusive privi- 
| lege of forming a judgment on the taste of his pashas. 

On the marriage of the Princess Salihe, the reis eflendi 
forwarded to the imperial presence the mother of his 
sons, a lady to whom nature had not originally been 
| lavish of her gifts, and who had subsequently lost an 
| eye during an attack of plague. His sublime highness 
was observed to fidget upon his sofa as the presentation 
took place, but the Buyuk Hanoum was received with all 
the honours due to the exalted rank of her husband, and 
| departed laden with the rich gifts of imperial generosity. 
| On the morrow, however, a caique impelled by three 
_ Towers, and freighted with a closely veiled female under 
the guard of a party of the negroes of the serai, pushed 
| off from the palace of Dolma Batche, and ran alongside 
the terrace of that of the minister; when the lady was 
| landed, and, on being conducted into the presence of the 
| reis effendi, her veil was withdrawn, and she proved to 
be a lovely Georgian slave of about sixteen years of age, 
in all the first burst of her young beauty—a present to 
the noble from his imperial master, accompanied by a 
| command, that should another occasion occur in which 
the wives of the pashas were required to appear before 
the sultan, the reis effendi would cause the dark-eyed 
Georgian to act as the representative of a lady whose 
| age and infirmities must render all court ceremonials ex- 
| tremely irksome to her feelings. 
Of course the lovely slave was one of the bridal train 
| of the Princess Mihirmah ! 


—— 


CHAPTER XXX. 


A new rejoiciung—Scholastic processions—Change in the valley 
—The odalique's grave—The palace of Eyoub—The state apart- 
ments—Return to Pera. 


A couple of days of rest succeeded to the raarriage fes- 
tivities, and during that time all the tents which had 
fringed the height above Dolma Batche were transferred 
to the Valley of the Sweet Waters, whither they were 
| followed by the tumblers, rope-dancers, and jugglers, 
| who had delighted the crowd in the purlieus of the im- 

perial palace. A new rejoicing was to succeed the bridal 
| fetes; the two younger sons of the sultan, and eight 
| thousand children, belonging to every class of the Turk- 
| ish population, from the pashas to the charcoal-venders 
of the metropolis and its vicinity, were to be circumcised 
with much pomp at Kahaitchana. A temporary build- 
ing, shaped like a crescent, and capable of containing 
the whole number, had been erected above the upper 
kiosk, and near the border of the stream, across which a 
new bridge had been thrown; the pavilion was lined 
throughout with rich hangings, and well cushioned, and 
presented a very gay and pretty appearance. 

The sultan entertained the imperial family at his pa- 
lace on the Barbyses; the pashas gave daily dinners in 
their tents; and there was not an araba in Constanti- 
nople or Pera that was not in requisition. 

After passing to Eyoub in our caique, we hired a clese 
araba, in which we drove to the valley. The scene was 
a very animated one; lines of coffee-tents clung to the 
sides of the heights; groups of women, seated on their 
mats, were scattered over the green sward; itinerant 
fruit merchants wandered to and fro, with their straw- 
berries neatly arranged in small baskets wreathed with 
oak leaves, and their cherries heaped in pyramids; mo- 
halibe and yahourt were to be seen on all sides: the lit- 
tle fountains of the sherbet-venders were tinkling like 
distant sheep bells; and, high above the heads of the 
crowd, a rope dancer was balancing himself in mid-air, 
with his crimson satin vestment flaring in the hot sun- 
shine. 

One pretty feature in the scene was the constant suc- 
cession of scholastic processions; each mosque sending 
its little troop, headed by an imam, to parade the valley, 
and to chant a prayer for the preservation of the sultan’s 
sons 3 after which all the children of the Turkish, Greek, 








Armenian, Catholic, and Jewish schools, accompanied by 
their masters, passed before the sultan, and shared in the 
festivities to which they had been especially invited, 
Nor was the appearance of the Turkish children who 
assisted at the ceremony less interesting ; as they all, 
save those belonging to the more distinguished families, 
who wore a vast quantity of gold embroidery about their 
coats and fezes, were dressed in a kind of uniform, pro- 
vided for them by the sultan; and had their long hair 
plaited in innumerable braids, and woven together with 
gold threads, sometimes to a quarter of a yard in breadth, 

For the first hour I was exceedingly amused. The 
Barbyses was alive with caiques—the air was loud with 
music and laughter—the green sward was crowded with 
arabas and idlers; and every shady tree had a colony 
beneath its boughs. But I soon wearied of the coil and 
confusion by which I was surrounded ; the green, fresh, 
quiet valley, had lost all its charm ; I could scarcely re- 


| cognise my favourite sports; nor was it until the close 


of twilight, when the illuminated glories of the port 
flashed out like a circle of fire in the distance, that I be- 
came reconciled. The moon silvered over the rippling 
river; the nightingales were loud in the palace gardens ; 
a million of twinkling stars were relieving the deep blue 
of the summer sky; while here and there erections of 
many-coloured light rose flashing out amid the leafy 
boughs of the crowd-invaded glen. Pashas came and 
went in their noiseless caiques; dulcimers and tam. 
bourines deadened at times the music of the night-bird; 
and the low wind, which heaved the elastic branches of 
the water willow, and came sighing along the ripple of 
the sweet river, rendered the valley by night a scene of 
enchantment. 

I wandered to the grave of the odalique: the moon- 
light was resting upon the record-stone ; and a nightin- 
gale, seated amid the branches of the overhanging tree, 
was breathing out its song of mournful melody: it was 
far away from the idle throng of revellers, and I was 
weak enough to be glad that it was so. 

The night was so lovely that we dismissed our araba, 
and determined on returning in a caique as far as the 
palace of Eyoub, where I had been invited by the Prin- 
cess Azme to pass the night; but, on arriving there, we 
found that the sultana and the principal ladies of her 
household had been detained by the sultan, and would 
not return until the following day. 

As, however, I was fearful that the opportunity of 
seeing this palace might not recur, from the fact that the 
princess never inhabits it save on occasions of festival at 
Kahaitchana, when she profits by its vicinity to the val- 
ley, I availed myself of the offer of the house-steward to 
show me over the state apartments, which are entirely 
unfurnished, but in themselves extremely magnificent. 
The screen of light that extended along the whole front 
of the building cast its glare through the unshuttered 
windows, and was reflected back by the gilded walls and 
glittering cornices. The decorations throughout are 
heavy, but of the greatest richness, and by far the most 
oriental in their character, of any that I had yet seen. 
The palace was built by Sultan Selim, and its situation 
is beautiful. What was formerly the reception-room of 
that unfortunate sovereign, is entirely lined with gilding, 
the walls being niched, and overhung with stalactited 
cornices similar to those which decorate many of our old 
cathedral tombs ; and the weight of this elaborate orna- 
ment is relieved by a ceiling of faint blue, sprinkled with 
silver stars. But the absence of furniture, and the vast 
extent of the building, gave an air of desolation and dis- 
comfort to its whole appearance, which even the well- 
matted and curtained rooms that had been temporarily 
fitted up for the use of the sultana’s harem failed to over- 
come: and, consequently, when I had satisfied my cu- 
riosity, I pleaded the absence of her highness, and those 
individuals of her suite with whom I was acquainted, as 
my apology for not availing myself of her flattering in- 
vitatic a ; and, re-entering our caique, we dashed out into 
the centre of the port; and, after contemplating for a 
time its temporary glories, were landed at the Echelle 
des Morts, and, passing along beneath the moon-touched 
and sighing cypresses of the grave-yard, soon found our- 
selves at Pera. 
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sent, and precisely a as unwelcome as it is dineaigiocted 
the boy who picks up your glove or your whip, as you 
ride along the street, demands backschich—he must be 
feed for his civility. Nothing is to be done in the coun- 
try without backschich. 

On entering the creek we despatched the servant and 
one of the caiquejhes to the house of the Greek Arch- 
bishop of Broussa, to whom we had brought a letter, and 
who had removed to the coast for the benefit of sea- 
bathing; but his holiness was from home, and there was 
consequently no ingress for us. In this dilemma, for 
hotels there are none, we had no alternative but to ac- 
cept for a few hours the hospitality of one of the boat- 
men, until we could procure horses to carry us on to 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


Departure for Broussa—Rocky coast—Moudania—The custom- 
house—Translation of the word ‘ backschich’—The Archbishop 
of Broussa—The boatman’s house—The dead and the living— 
Laughable cavaleade—Dense mists—Fine country—Flowers, 
birds, and butterflies—The coffee hut—The Turkish woman— 

Sroussa in the distance—The dried-up fountain—Immense 
plains—Bohemian gipsies—Mountain streams—Turkish wash- 
erwomen—Fine old wall—The Jews’ quarter—The Turkish 
kiosk—Oriental curiosity—A dream of home. 
Having decided on visiting Broussa, we hired an island 
caique with four stout rowers, and provided ourselves 
with plenty of coats and cloaks, a basket of provisions, 
and a few volumes of French classics; and thus we set 
sail from the Golden Horn on the last day of May, leav- | Broussa; and we consequently made our debut in Asia 
ing Stamboul all splendour and sunshine, Minor in an apartment up two flights of rickety stairs, 
‘A brisk northerly wind carried us rapidly out into the | walled with mud, and shivering under our footsteps. 

Propontis—all sails were set—my father and myself | | But it suffices to state that the caiquejhe was a Greek, 

comfortably established among “ the wraps,” our Greek | for it is to be understood at once by every Eastern tra- 

servant ensconced between two baskets, the steersman | veller that the house was cleanly to perfection ; and our 
squatted upon the poop of the boat grinning applause, | reception by the hostess, even at that untoward hour, 
and revealing in his satisfaction a set of teeth as white | courteous and attentive. 

as ivory ; and, ere long, excepting this last, our attendant, Before the servant had brought the luggage up stairs, 

and myself, every soul on board was asleep. my father, worn out by fatigue, was sound asleep upon 
In less than two hours, Stamboul had vanished like a | the divan; and, when the attendant had withdrawn, I 

vision, and could only be traced by the line of heavy mist | also gladly prepared myself for the enjoyment of a few 
which skirted the horizon. The coast of Asia Minor | hours’ repose—and, casting off my shoes, and winding a 
was darkening as we advanced, wearing the dense drape- | shawl about my head, I took possession of the opposite 
ry of vapour woven by the excessive heat—the mountain | side of the sofa, and should soon have followed his ex- 
chain, fantastic in outline, stretched far as the eye could | ample, when I was aroused by the light foot of the 
reach, and we had already left béhind us the two quaint | caiquejhe’s wife in the apartment, who, opening a small 
rocks which form so peculiar an object from the heights | chest, cast over mea sheet and coverlet as white as snow, 
above Constantinople. But here the wind failed us al- | and then retired as quietly as she came. 

together: the slumbering caiquejhes were awakened, the But that sheet and coverlet changed the whole tide of 

oars were plied, and we moved over the Sea of Marmora, | my feelings: the chest in which they had been kept was 

of which I had such horrible memories, from the night | of cypress wood—they were strongly impregnated with 
of pain and -eril that 1 had passed upon it on my way | its odour—I was exhausted by fatigue and excitement ; 
to Turkey, as hough we had been traversing a lake. and a thousand visions of death and the grave came over 

Twilight darkened over us thus; and then a light | me in the half dreamy state in which I lay, that by no 
breeze tempted us again to set the sails, and we glided | means added to my comfort. 

along smoothly, skirting the rocky coast until we reached With a morbidity of imagination to which I am un- 

the point opposite Broussa—which, sloping rapidly down- | happily subject, I followed up at length one fantastic and 

wards to the beach, suddenly revealed to us the glorious | gloomy image, until I began to believe myself ina state 
moon, that was rising broad and red immediately on our | of semi-existence, habiting with the dead; but the de- 
track, and tracing a line of light along the ripple which | lusion was brief—for I was soon as disagreeably con- 
gleamed like gold. vinced that my affair was at present altogether with the 
After having sated myself with the bright moon, the | living. I had been warned that Broussa was as cele- 
myriad stars, and the mysterious mountains, at whose | brated for its bugs as for its baths—but I had never con- 
base the waves had hollowed caverns, through which | templated such martyrdom at Moudania! I sprang from 
they dashed with a noise like thunder, and once or twice | the sofa, shook my habit with all my strength, and then, 
almost deluded me into a belief that I could distinguish | folding my fur pelisse for a pillow, I stretched myself on 
the sound of human voices issuing from their depths, I | the carpet, and left the luxuries of the cushioned divan 
at length yielded to the excessive fatigue that overpower- | to my father; who, fortunately for him, proved to be a 
ed me; and, wrapping myself closely in my mantle, I | sounder sleeper than myself. 
stretched myself along the bottom of the caique, anddid | At five o’clock, the horses came to the door; and af- 
not again awaken until the boatmen announced our ar- | ter partaking sparingly of the provisions which we had 
rival at Moudania. brought with us, we drank a cup of excellent coffee, pre- 
It was an hour past midnight, and not a sound came | pared by our hostess, and descended to the street-—where 
to us from the town. A score of Arabian barks were | my European saddle, by no means a common sight at 
anchored off the shore, whose seaward houses overhang | Moudania, had collected a crowd of idlers. 
the water: the white minarets of the mosques were in Had Cruikshank been by when we started, we should 
strong relief upon the tall, dark, thickly wooded moun- | assuredly not have escaped his pungent pencil. My fa- 
tains which rose immediately behind them, and whence | ther led the van, mounted on a high-peaked country 
the song of the nightingales swept sweetly and sadly | saddle, with a saddle-cloth of tarnished embroidery, and 
over the ripple ; and, had we not been drenched with the | a pair of shovel stirrups: I followed, perched above a 
heavy dew that had fallen during the night, I should | coarse woollen blanket, with my habit tucked up to pre- 
have been quite satisfied to remain until daylight, in the | serve it from the stream of filth that was sluggishly 
caique, which soon entered a little creek in the centre of | making its way through the street—after me came our 
the town. | Greek servant, sitting upon a pile of cloaks and great 
But, previously to casting anchor, we were obliged to coats, holding his pipe in one hand, and his umbrella in 
pull considerably higher up the gulf in order to show | the other; and he was succeeded in his turn by the 
ourselves at the custom-house, and to exhibit our teskare, | seridjhe who had charge of our luggage, and who rode 
or Turkish passport, as well as to submit our two travel- | between the portmanteaus, balancing the provision basket 
ing portmanteaus, and our provision-hamper, to the in- | before him, dressed in a huge black turban, ample draw- 
spection of the examining officer. After a vast deal of | ers of white cotton, and a vest of Broussa silk. The 
knocking and calling, an individual was at length awak- | | procession was completed by three attendants on foot— 
ened, who came yawning into the caique with a paper- | | the owners of the horses—and thus we defiled through 
lantern in his hand, and his eyes only half open; and | the narrow and dirty streets of Moudania, on our way to 
who, after looking drowsily about him, murmured out | the ancient capital of the Ottoman empire. 
« backschish,” and prepared to depart—upon which a For a time the mists were so dense that, although we 
few piasters were given to him, and he returned on | had the sea-sand beneath the hoofs of our horses, we 
shore. could not distinguish the Water ; and, as we turned sud- 
The word backschich is the first of which a traveller | | denly to the right, and traversed a vineyard all alive with 
learns the meaning in Turkey : it signifies fee, or present. | labourers, the vapours were rolling off the sides of the 
The pasha receives backschich for procuring a plece or a hills immediately in front of us. Feathered even to their 
pension for some petitioner ; then, of course, it is a pre- | summits with trees, they appeared to rest against the 
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thick | folds o of ? heavy white mist in which they had beet 
enveloped during the night, and presented the most fan- 
tastic shapes. I never traversed a more lovely country ° 
vineyards were succeeded by mulberry plantations and 
olive groves, gardens of cucumber plants, beet-root, and 
melons, stretches of rich corn land, and immense plains, 
hemmed in by gigantic mountains, of which the unre- 
deemed portions were a perfect garden. 

I have spoken, in my little work on Portugal, of the 
beauty of the wild flowers in that country—but I found 
that those of Asia even transcended them. Delicate flow- 
ering shrubs, herbs of delicious perfume, and blossoms 
of every dye, were about our path: the bright lilac- 
coloured gum cistus, with a drop of gold in its centre— 
the snowy privet, with its scented cone—the wild holly- 
hock—the bindweed, as transparent and as variously 
coloured as in an European parterre—the mallow, with 
its pale petals of pink and white—the turquoise, as blue 
as a summer sky, and as large as a field-daisy—the fox- 
glove, springing from amid the rocky masses by the way- 
side, like virtue struggling with adversity, and seeming 
doubly beautiful from the contrast—the bright yellow 
blossom which owes to its constantly vibrating petals the 
vulgar name of “ woman’s tongue”—the sweet-scented 
purple starch-flower—wild roses, woodbine, and, above 
all, the passion-flower, somewhat smaller than that culti- 
vated in Europe, but retaining perfectly its pale tints and 
graceful character, were mingled with a thousand others 
that were new to me. 

Upon one spot on this plain I saw the richest clump 
of vegetation that [ ever met with in my life. It wasa 
small mound near the road-side, covered with dwarf aloes 
and arum. I made one of the seridjhes tear up a plant 
of the latter for me to examine, and it was perfectly gi- 
gantic: the blossom measured eighteen inches from the 
base of the calyx to the extremity of the petal—the co- 
lour was a deep, rich ruby ; and the stem was five or six 
feet in height. I need scarcely add, that the stench 
which it emitted was intolerable; and we were obliged 
to rub our hands with wild chamomile to rid ourselves 
of it. 

The butterflies were small, sober-coloured, and scarce : 
but the birds which surrounded us were various and in- 
teresting—the bulfinch, the elegant black-cap, the night- 
ingale, making the air vocal; and the cuckoo, whose 
sharp, quick note cut shrilly through the sweet song with 
which it could not assimilate—the skylark, reveling in 
light, and drinking in the sunshine—the partridge, half 
hidden amid the corn, or winging its way along the val- 
ley, kept us constant company; while the majestic 
storks sailed over our heads, with their long thin legs 
folded back, and their thin long necks stretched forward, 
steering themselves by their feet—or remained, gravely 
standing near the road-side, eyeing us as we passed with 
all the confidence of impunity. 

After rising a tolerably steep hill, we descended into a 
plain of vast extent, through which brawled a rapid 
river, crossed by a bridge of considerable span, wherein 
a herd of buffaloes were cooling themselves—some lying 
on their sides wallowing in the mud, and others standing 
up to their noses in water, and defying the fierce beams 
of a sun under which we were almost fainting. As I 
pulled up for an instant to observe them, a kingfisher 
darted from a clump of underwood overhanging the 
bank, glittering in the light, and looking as though it 
had pilfered the rainbow. 

Having passed the plain, we again descended, and 
stopped mid-way of the mountain, before a little hut of 
withered boughs, tenanted by a superb-looking Turk, 
who dispensed coffee and pipes to travellers: beside the 
hut a handsome fountain of white granite poured forth a 
copious stream of sparkling rock water; and on the 
other side of the road a very fine walnut tree over- 
shadowed a bank covered with grass. Upon this bank 
the servant spread our mat: and, having removed the 
large flapping hats of leghorn which we wore, we reveled 
in the dense shade and refreshing coolness; nor were 
we the only individuals to whom they had proved wel- 
come—for a portion of the space was already occupied 
by a Turkish woman, whose husband was in the coffee- 
hut, and who accepted readily a part of our luncheon, 
although she could not partake of it with us, the presence 
of my father preventing the removal of her yashmac. I 
felt glad that she received the offer in the spirit in which 
it was made—for the Turks are so universally hospitable 
that my obligations to them on this score are weighty ; 
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and, singularly enough, this was the first occasion on 
which I had ever had an opportunity of returning the 
compliment, 

We lingered on this sweet spot nearly an hour, and 
then, continuing our descent, and crossing a little stream 
at its foot, we clomb a lofty mountain, whence we looked 
«lown upon a scene of surpassing beauty. Before us 
towered a chain of rocks, whose peaks were clothed with 
snow; and beneath us spread a valley dotted with mul- 
berry and walnut trees, green with corn and vineyards, 
and gay with scattered villages, Atthe base of the high- 
est mountain lay Broussa—and even in the distance we 
could distinguish the gleaming out of the white build- 
ings from among the dense foliage which embosomed 
them, 

From this point a new feature of beauty was added to 
the landscape: fountains rose on all sides—the overflow- 
ing of whose basins had frequently worn a deep channel 
across the road, where the waters rushed glittering and 
brawling along. With the form of one of these foun- 
tains I was particularly struck: it was evidently of con- 
siderable antiquity, and was overshadowed by a majestic 
lime tree, whose long branches stretched far across the 
road; but its source was dried, and it was rapidly falling 
to decay. 

I hesitated for an instant whether I should sketch the 
fountain, or again lend to it for an instant the voice that 
it had lost. I decided on the latter alternative—and, 
seating myself upon the edge of the basin, I hastily 
scratched the following stanzas in my note-book. 


THE DRIED-UP FOUNTAIN, 


The emblem of a heart o’er-tried, 
I stand amid the waste; 
My sparkling source has long been dried ; 
And the worn pilgrim, to whose ear 
My gushing stream was once so dear, 
Passes me by in haste. 


No wild bird dips its weary wing 
In my pure waters now: 

No blushing flowers in beauty spring, 
Fed by the gentle dews, that erst 
Taught each fair blossom how to burst 

With a yet brighter glow. 


The nightingale responds no more 
Since my glad sound was hushed, 
As she was wont to do of yore, 
To the continuous flow, which oft, 
When leaves were rife, and winds were soft, 
Like her own music gushed, 


Still wave the lime-boughs, whose sweet shade 
Was o’er my waters cast, 
When high in heaven the sunbeams played ; 
But o’er my dried-up basin now 
Vainly is spread each leafy bough: 
It but recalls the past— 


And thus the human heart no less, 
In its young ardent years, 

Pours forth its gushing tenderness 
Freely, as though time could not fling 
A gloom around each lovely thing, 

And turn its smiles to tears. 


And thus, like me, it too must prove 
How soon the spell goes by : 
How falsehood follows fast on love, 
Treachery on trust, and guile on truth; 
Until the heart, so full in youth, 

In age is waste and dry. 


Worn heart, and dried-up fount—for ye 
The world is fair in vain: 

Birds sing, boughs wave, and winds are free ; 
But song, nor shade, nor breath, can more 
Your joyful gush of life restore— 

It will not flow again ! 


A great stretch of road, after we had passed the ex- 
hausted fountain, traversed another of those immense 
plains for which this part of the country is celebrated. 
No monotony, however, renders them irksome to the 
traveller: on the contrary, they are characteristic and 
various in the extreme. Gigantic walnut trees, Jaden 
with fruit; fig trees, almost bending beneath their own 
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produce; iittle wildernesses of gum cistus, carpeting 


the earth with their petals; woods of mulberry trees; 
stretches of dwarf oak, with here and there timber of 
larger size overtopping them; grass land, gay with tents, 
pitched for the accommodation of those who guard the 
droves of horses grazing in their vicinity ; camels brows- 
ing on the young shoots of the forest trees; herds of 
buffaloes, with their flat and crescent-shaped horns fold- 


ing backward, and their coarse and scantily covered hides, 


caked with the mud in which they have been wallow- 
ing; and flocks of goats as wild and as agile as the cha- 
mois, keep the eye and the imagination alike employed. 

Now and then a native traveller, mounted on bis high- 
peaked saddle, with a brace of silver-mounted pistols and 
a yataghan peeping from amid the folds of the shawl 
that binds his waist: his ample turban descending low 
upon his brow, and his yellow boots resting upon a pair 
of shovel stirrups ; his velvet jacket slung at his back— 
and the long pendant sleeves of his striped silk robe hang- 
ing to his bridle-rein, passes you by. His horse is, nine 
times out of ten, scarcely one remove from a pony—but 
it can go like the wind; and, as it tosses its well-formed 
head, expands its eager nostril, and scours along with its 
long tail streaming in the wind, you are immediately re- 
minded that both the animal and his rider are, although 
remotely, of Tartar origin. Of course, the horse has 
his charm against the Evil Eye, as well as his master ; 
and, moreover, perhaps, his brow-band, or breeching, 
prettily embroidered with small cowries, and his saddle- 
cloth gay with the tarnished glories of past splendour. 

At times you are met by a party of Greek seridjhes 
returning to Moudania with a band of hired horses, 
which, although they have probably tired the patience and 
wearied the whip of their strange riders, are now racing 
along amid the shouts and laughter of their owners, as 
though they were engaged in a steeple-chase. A cloud 
of dust in the distance heralds the approach of a train of 
rudely shaped wagons, frequently formed of wicker- 
work, drawn by oxen or buffaloes, and generally laden 
with tobacco—while, nearer the city, gangs of donkeys, 
carrying neatly packed piles of mulberry boughs for the 
use of the silk-worms, which form the staple trade of the 
neighbourhood, complete the moving picture. 

The river which traverses the plain is spanned by a 
bridge of five beautifully formed arches. When we 
passed, it was so shrunken that an active leaper might 
have cleared it at a bound; but the current was fright- 
fully rapid, and the channel, heaped with flints and sand, 
had evidently been insufficient to contain its volume 
during the winter, as the land, for a wide space on either 
side, bore traces of having been flooded. 

On the edge of the plain stands the fountain of Adzim 
Tzesmessi, overshadowed by three fine maple trees, and 
in itself exceedingly picturesque. A rudely constructed 
kiosk, raised a couple of steps from the ground, and sur- 
rounded by seats, protects the small basin of granite into 
which the water rises, and whence it afterwards escapes 
by pipes into two exterior reservoirs—that which is 
shaded by the maples being reserved for the use of tra- 
vellers, and the other for the supply of cattle. 

Here, of course, we found a cafejhe, surrounded by a 
group of smokers—and procured some excellent coffee 
and cherries. 

During our halt, a party of Bohemian gipsies, on their 
way to the coast, stopped to refresh themselves and their 
donkeys at the mountain spring. They were about thirty 
in number, and the men were remarkably tall and well- 
looking—but formidable enough, with their pistols and 
yataghans peeping from their girdles: they had two or 
three sickly, weary children in their train, who appeared 
half dead with heat and toil—and half a dozen withered 
old women, who might have sat for the originals of Mac- 
beth’s witches, they were so “grim and grisly ;” but 
there was one female among them, a dark-eyed, rosy- 
lipped maiden of sixteen, or thereabouts, who was the 
perfection of loveliness. For a while she stood apart— 
but, as the rest of the tribe, attracted by my riding-dress, 
clustered about me, and assailed me by questions to 
which I was utterly unable to reply, she at length took 
courage and joined the party. As her wild and timid 
glance wandered from me to her companions, I found 
that it invariably rested upon one individual; and I had 
little difficulty in filling up the romance suggested by 
her earnest looks. Nor was I deceived: for when the 
tribe moved away, the bridle of her donkey was held by 
the tall, sunburnt youth to whom she had attracted my 





attention ; and, as they passed the stream, he did not re- 
linquish it, though he trod knee-deep in water, when he 
might have traversed the little bridge without wetting 
the soles of his feet—but, in recompense of his devotion, 
he feasted, as he went, on the smiles of his fair mistress, 
and the cherries which I had poured into her lap. Af- 
ter their departure, I made a hasty sketch of the fountain, 
and then quitted with reluctance a spot so redolent of 
beauty. 

The plain at this point appeared to be set in one un- 
interrupted frame-work of mountains—the river ran 
shimmering and sparkling through its centre—the mul- 
berry and walnut trees were scattered thickly over its 
entire surface—the clouds, as they flitted by, created a 
thousand beautiful varieties of light and shade; and the 
soft wind that sighed through the maple leaves almost 
made me forget my fatigue. 

What rills of water we passed through after we left 
the plain! Every quarter of a mile we encountered a 
fountain ; and for upwards of a league we rode through 
the heart of a mulberry plantation, fringed with noble 
walnut trees. At some of the fountains, groups of wo- 
men were washing; and it was amusing to see them 
hastily huddling on their yashmacs as they remarked the 
approach of our party. In many cases, the water which 
escaped from the basins provided for it, ran rippling along 
the road, and covering the whole surface for a consider- 
able distance, ere it buried itself among the long grass 
that skirted the plantation. The mulberry wood was 
succeeded by gardens; and the rich, rank vegetation re- 
minded me strongly of Portugal, than which I never 
saw any country more similar, 

At a short distance from Broussa, a fine old wall, 
based on the living rock, rose in its stern hoary decay, 
immediately before our path; clusters of mouldering 
towers, half overgrown with parasites, from among 
which gleamed out the modern and many-gabled palace 
of some Turkish noble, all apparently growing out of its 
gray remains, varied the outline; nor did we lose sight 
of them until, on reaching the gate of the city, we turn- 
ed sharply to the right, in order to escape the Jews’ 
quarter; and, on arriving in that appropriated to the 
Greeks, took possession of a furnished house, which had 
been prepared for us by the polite attention of Mr. 
Z , an Armenian merchant, to whom we had a 
letter: when, on approaching the window, I found that 
the view was bounded by the same old wall, crowned by 
a charming kiosk, with its trelliced terrace and domed 
temple, overhung with roses; while the rock, and even 
the wall itself, were thickly covered with wild vines, 
trailing their long branches like garlands; flowering 
rock-plants in abundance, and white jessamine and other 
parasites, rooted in the garden above, and mingling their 
blossoms with those which Nature alone had planted. 

A stately Turk was seated at the open window of the 
kiosk, smoking his chibouk, and attended by his pipe- 
bearer; who, when he had satisfied his own curiosity, 
slowly withdrew, and was shortly replaced by a female, 
closely veiled, and followed by a couple of slaves. I fell 
asleep on the sofa without obtaining a glimpse of her 
face; and, on awaking, found that she had departed in 
her turn, and that a party of solemn looking Mussul- 
mans had established themselves in the temple, from 
which they could overlook the whole of our apartment, 
where they were smoking, and drinking large goblets of 
water. 

I do not know when the party broke up, as I retreated 
to the other side of the house, and took possession of a 
room whose windows looked into a court enclosed by 
high walls painted in fresco, and containing two pretty 
fountains, whose ceaseless murmurings soon lulled me 
once more to sleep. A fine lime tree threw its shade far 
into the apartment—a female voice was singing in the 
distance—and as I cast myself on the divan, and closed 
my eyes, a feeling of luxury crept over me which influ- 
enced my dreams. 

No wonder that my visions were of home, and of the 
best of mothers !—I was in her arms—on her heart. 

My first hour’s dream at Broussa was worth a waking 
day ! 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


Ancient gale—Greek inscriptions—Mausoleum of Sultan Orcan 
—Monkish chronicle—The Turbedar Hanoum—lInverted co- 
lumns—Painted pillars—Splendid marbles—Tombs of the im- 
perial family—The Greek cross—The sultan’s beard—Mauso- 
Jeum of Sultan Ali Osman—Monastic vaults—Ruined chapel 
—Remains of a Greek palace—Bassi Relievi—Ruined foun- 
tains—Ancient fosse—Dense vegetation—Noble prospect— 
Roman aqueduct—Valley of the Source—Picturesque groups— 
Coffve kiosks— Absence of pretension among the Turks—The 
tale teller—Traveller’s khan—Sick birds—Roman bridge—Ar- 
menian mother. 


At an early hour on the following morning we started, 
accompanied by a guide, and our own servant who acted 
as dragoman, to visit such objects of interest as might 
exist in the immediate vicinity of the city; and, after 
climbing the hill on which the ancient wall is based, and 
passing through a fine old gate, in whose neighbourhood 
we remarked several Greek inscriptions that had appa- 
rently been displaced at the capture of the city, as one 
or two of them are inverted, we found ourselves in front 
of the mausoleum of Sultan Orcan. 

This sovereign, who was the son of Othman, the first 
Turkish emperor, took Broussa, (which was at the time 
the capital of Bithynia,) in the year 1350; and, accord- 
ing to an old monkish chronicle which I consulted on 
the spot, “ He found three towers filled with the trea- 
sures of these kings, which they had been amassing from 
the first building of the city; gold and silver in ingots 
and in coins; pearls and jewels, among which were 
twelve precious stones unique in value; furniture and 
dresses wrought in gold and silver; crowns of great 
price filled with gold and pearls; saddles, pantaloons, 
and swords, worked with gold, and pearls, and jewels— 
forming altogether the lading of seven hundred camels, 
all of which he despatched to his native country. This 
done, he collected together all the young children ; some 
he caused to lie on their stomachs upon the earth, where 
he trampled them beneath the feet of horses; others he 
flung into the river; and others again he exposed naked 
to the sun, where they died of thirst. Many mothers 
stifled their children, rather than deliver them over to 
the barbarian. It would be difficult to describe the tor- 
ments inflicted on the bishops, the priesthood, and the 
monks ; some were drowned, some burnt, some dragged 
by horses,” &c. &c. 

“This monarch,” pursues the historian, “ was brave, 
luxurious, and generous; and was the husband of Kili- 
kia, the Princess of Caramania; he was wounded at the 
taking of Broussa, and died in consequence a few days 
afterwards, having reigned twenty-two years.” 

It was the tomb of this “ generous” conqueror which 
we were about to invade; and, while the guide was ab- 
sent in search of the turbedar hanoum, or holy woman, 
who had charge of the keys, I amused myself by ex- 
amining the exterior entrance of the building, or rather 
of that portion of it now converted into an imperial 
mausoleum. 

The open porch, with its deeply projecting roof paint- 
ed in fresco, is supported by two pillars of coarse old 
Byzantine architecture, and composed of delicately vein- 
ed white marble. This porch gives admittance only to 
the court of the tomb-house, and presents a spectacle 
probably unique, and so characteristic of the progress of 
the fine arts in this country, that it deserves especial 
mention. ‘The pillars, to which I have alluded as sup- 

porting the porch, are reversed ; the sculptured capitals 
rest on the earth, and a plastered summit has been sup- 
plied, gaudily painted in blue and yellow; while the pil- 
lars themselves are only just beginning, thanks to time 
and weather, to reveal the material of which they are 
composed, through their decaying coat of whitewash ! 

When a frightful old woman, huddled up in a scarf of 
coarse white cotton, at length made her appearance, key 
in hand, and admitted us to the inner court, a second 
anomaly nearly as startling as the first presented itself. 
The enclosure was thickly planted with young trees, 
among which a pomegranate, gorgeous in its livery of 
green and scarlet, was the most conspicuous; and a 
sparkling fountain was pouring forth its copious stream 
of clear cool water into a marble reservoir; while the 
long flexile branches of a wild vine were gracefully 
wreathed across the entrance of the mausoleum. But 
here again the hand of barbarism had been at work ; and 
the four slender Ionic columns of gray marble which 
support the porch, had undergone the same melancholy 


process of painting, and their capitals were decorated 
with a wreath of many-coloured foliage ! 

Little did such an exhibition of modern Vandalism 
prepare me for the splendid coup-d’cil that awaited me 
within. The mausoleum is a portion of an ancient 
Greek monastery, dismantled by Sultan Orcan at the 
capture of the city; and is supposed to have been a pri- 
vate chapel in which the emperor was accustomed to 
perform his devotions. It is of an oval form; and, pre- 
viously to a fire which partially destroyed it a few years 
since, was entirely lined with rich marbles. Those now 
deficient have been replaced by paint and stucco, in pre- 
cisely the same taste as that which operated on the ex- 
terior; but, as their number is comparatively small, the 
general effect is not greatly marred. 

Sultan Orcan, with his wife Kilikia, two of his oda- 
liques, and seventeen of his children, occupy the centre 
of the floor, whose fine mosaic pavement has been cover- 
ed throughout the whole space thus appropriated with a 
mass of coarse plaster, raised about a foot from the floor, 
and supporting the sarcophagi. That of the sultan him- 
self is overlaid with a costly cachemire shawl, above 
which are spread two richly embroidered handkerchiefs 
in crimson and green, worked with guld ; while the tur- 
ban at its head is decorated with a third, wrought in 
beautiful arabesques, and by far the most splendid thing 
of the kind that I ever saw. Those of the sultanas and 
their children are simply painted of the sacred green, 
and totally unornamented ; the first instance of such a 
marked distinction that I had yet met with in the coun- 
try. 

At the upper end of the chapel, three rows of marble 
seats, arranged amphitheatrically, occupy the extremity 
of the oval immediately opposite to the altar, and are 
surmounted by a centre seat, supposed to have been that 
from which the monarch was accustomed to hear the 
mass, while his nobles placed themselves on the benches 
at his feet. The lofty dome is supported by six gigantic 
square pillars of masonry, and the marbles that line the 
walls are inserted with considerable taste. In one of the 
side arches a cross still remains, which was introduced 
among the mosaics by the Greeks; but a second, of much 
larger dimensions, which surmounted their altar, has 
been destroyed, and the space that it occupied coarsely 
covered with plaster. . 

On the left hand side of the imperial sarcophagus 
hangs a small wooden case, shaped like a bird cage, and 
covered with green silk, containing the sultan’s beard ! 
—the precious relic of five centuries! 

The mausoleum of Sultan Ali Osman, the son of 
Orcan, which occupies the other wing of the building, 
contains no object of particular interest ; the hall of se- 
pulchre is similar in material and in arrangement, save 
that the sarcophagi of his wives and children are simply 
whitewashed. ‘The modern emperors have been more 
gallant ; and many a deceased sultana sleeps the last 
sleep at Constantinople, covered with shawls which, 
during the rage for cachemires in Paris, would have kill- 
ed half the é/égantes with envy. 

From the mausoleum of Sultan Ali Osman, we passed 
into the vaults of the monastery, and through a subter- 
ranean cloister, supported by pillars; whence we clam- 
bered by a crazy ladder into what had evidently been 
the chapel of the monastery. | 
still remain about the dilapidated altar, and on the screen 
of the sanctuary—here it is a head without a body, and 
there a pair of legs without either—on one side a half- 
effaced inscription in old monkish Latin; and on the 
other a cluster of wild flowers, concealing the ruin 
against which they lean. Several of the arches of the | 
chapel still remain, and are very gracefully formed, but 
the whole scene is one of melancholy: the only por- 
tions of the building which are perfect are the tombs of 
the Ottoman emperors: all that yet bears the trace of 
Christianity is stamped with ruin. 

We next visited the remains of the palace of the an- 
cient Greek emperors, whose dilapidated gateway is 
flanked by the mouldering remains of two Sassi relievi ; 
and the fragments of two fountains of white marble, 
whose waters, unrestrained by the mutilated basins into 
which they poured themselves, have worn a narrow chan- 
nel beside the road, where they rush along sparkling in 


Fragments of frescoes | 





the sunshine. The capital of one of the columns which 
once graced them still remains nearly entire, and is of 
that elegant stalactite-like architecture peculiar to the 





Arabs, and quite unknown in Europe. Having passed 
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the gate, we entered a small court, thickly planted with 
ancient mulberry trees, and containing the remains of 
some of the imperial offices; whence a second door ad- 
mitted us into a wide enclosure, now converted into a 
nursery garden, full of vigorous vegetation. 

Passing onward, we crossed, by a few unsteady planks, 
a portion of the ancient fosse, and found ourselves upon 
the wall overhanging the city, surrounded by the group 
of mouldering and ivy-grown towers that I had remarked 
on my journey, and which I found to be the remains of 
the palace. 

Nothing more magnificent can be imagined than the 
view from this height. The wide plain through which 
we had traveled from the coast lay spread out before us, 
dotted ever its whole surface with mulberry and olive 
trees—the river ran rushing in the light among the dense 
vegetation—far as the eye could reach, lofty mountains, 
purpled by the distance, shut in the prospect—while im- 
mediately beneath us, Broussa lay mapped out in all its 
extem, the sober-coloured buildings overshadowed by 
lofty trees; and the three hundred and eighty mosques 
of the city scattered in the most picturesque irregularity 
along the side of the mountains, and on the skirts of the 
valley. The palace of a pasha was close beside us, and 
behind us rose the lofty chain of land which veiled the 
lordly summit of Mount Olympus; while over all laugh- 
ed the bluest and the brightest sky that imagination can 
picture. 

Beyond this, and this was of course the result of situa- 
tion, and in itself independent of other interest, the re- 
mains of the imperial palace are altogether destitute of 
attraction; its decay is too far advanced, or rather its 
destruction is too absolute, to present a single charm to 
the most determined ruin-hunter in the world. 

About a mile higher up the mountain stand the re- 
mains of a Roman aqueduct; half a dozen mouldering 
| towers of colossal dimensions rise hoar and gray against 
the sky, and at their feet rushes along the pellucid water 
that supplies the fountains of the city. A narrow chan- 
nel formed of stone, and full to overflowing, guides the 
course of the stream, which escapes from the heart of 
the mountain at the point where it hems in the gayest 
and the greenest valley that ever fairy reveled in by 
moonlight. The channel skirts this valley, until it again 
passes beneath the living rock, and pours itself into the 
reservoirs of Broussa—but it is less of the mountain 
stream, or of the fine o!d Roman remains, that I desire 
to speak, than of the lovely glen to which I have just 
alluded. 

This fair spot is the “Sweet Waters” of Broussa; 
and as we chanced to visit it for the first time on a Turk- 
ish Sunday, its effect was considerably heightened. Sur- 
rounded by lofty mountains, overtopped by mouldering 
ruins, shaded by stately trees, and fresh with springing 
verdure, its aspect was yet further gladdened by groups 








| of happy idlers in their holyday costume, seated on their 
| mats along the margin of the source, or lounging be- 


neath the shade of two rudely constructed coffee-kiosks ; 
one of which, built immediately beside the spring, and 
resting against the rock whence it issued, was shaded 
from the north wind by a small but elegant mosque, 
whose tall minaret was reflected in the clear stream ; 
while the other, erected beneath the shade of two ma- 
jestic maples, seemed to contend the prize of coolness 
and comfort with its neighbour. From one ridge of rock 
an elegant kiosk overhung the valley; while from an- 
other a cherry tree, laden with fruit, tempted the hand 
with its clustering riches. 

Altogether I never beheld a more lovely scene; and 
the last touch of beauty was given by the distant view 
of a Turkish cemetery, which clomb the side of the 
mountain, and whose gravestones were shaded by clumps 
of the dark silent cypress, relieved here and there by a 
stately walnut tree, with its bright leaves dancing in the 
wind. The groups that were scattered over the valley 
were eminently picturesque ; there was the employé with 
his ill-cut frock-coat and unbecoming fez—the emir, 
with his ample green turban, and his vest and drawers 
of snowy cotton—the tatar, clad in crimson, wrought 
with gold, his waist bound with a leathern belt, and his 
legs protected by Albanian gaiters—the ulema, with a 
white shawl twisted about his brow, and a brass ink- 
bottle thrust into his girdle—the turning dervish, with 
his high cap of gray felt, and his pelisse of green cloth 
—the Greek seridjhe, with a black shaw! twined round 
his fez, his jacket slung at his back, his gaily striped 
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vest confined by a shaw! about his waist, his full trousers 
fastened at the knee, and his legs bare—the Armenian, 
with his tall calpac and flowing robe—all sitting in 
groups, smoking their chivovks, sipping their coffee, and 
drinking huge draughts of the cold rock water, from 
goblets of crystal as clear and sparkling as the liquid 
which they contained. 

At the coffee-kiosk of the Source, groups were engaged 
in conversation, without any regard to rank or situation 
in life. The Turks are perfectly destitute of that morgue 
which renders European society a constant state of war- 
fare against intrusion. Every individual is “ eligible” 
in Turkey—no one loges caste from the contact of un- 
privileged associates—the hour of relaxation puts all 
men on a level; and the bey sits down quietly by the 
caiquejhe, and the effendi takes his place near the fisher- 
man, as unmoved by the difference of their relative con- 
dition as though they had been born to the same for- 
tune. 

There is something beautiful and touching ig this 
utter absence of self-appreciation ; and the young noble 
rises from the mat which he has shared with the old 
artisan, as uncontaminated by the contact as though he 
had been partaking the gilded cushions of a pasha. But, 
ready as I am to admire this state of things, I am well 
aware that it could not exist with us; the lower orders 
of Turkey and the lower orders of Europe are composed 
of totally different elements. The poor man of the East 
is intuitively urbane, courteous, and dignified—he is 
never betrayed into forgetfulness, either of himself or of 
his neighbour—he never knows, although he was bred 
in a hut, that he may not die in a palace—and with this 
possibility before his eyes, he always acts as though the 
hour of his metathesis were at hand. 

It is probable from this feeling that an Osmanli smiles 
when he hears a Frank vaunting himself on his high 
blood; and that he replies tersely and gravely to the 
boast that “ every Turk is born noble.” 

No greater proof of the superiority of the working 
classes of Turkey over those of Europe can be adduced, 
than the tranquillity of the empire under a government 
destitute alike of head, heart, and hand—a government 
whose hollowness, weakness, and venality, will admit of 
no argument—whose elements are chicane, treachery, 
and egotism—and which would be unable to govern any 
other people upon earth even for a twelvemonth, Per- 
haps the great secret of this dignified docility is to be 
found in the high religious feeling which is universal 
among the Turks, and to which I have made allusion 
elsewhere. Should my judgment on this point be erro- 
neous, however, it is certain that the character of the 
mass in Turkey must be moulded by principles and im- 
pulses, in themselves both respectable and praiseworthy, 
to produce so powerful a moral effect. 

At the maple-tree kiosk the crowd was greater, for 
there one of the itinerant improvisatori, or Eastern story- 
tellers, was amusing his hearers with a history, which, 

judging from its length, and the patience with which it 
was heard to an end, ought to have been exceedingly in- 
teresting. But no sound of boisterous merriment arose 
amid the grave and bearded auditors; once or twice, a 
low chuckle, and a denser cloud of smoke emitted from 
the chibouk, gave slight indications of amusement: but 
that was all; every thing was as quiet, as orderly, and as 
well-conducted, as though every individual of the party 
had been under priestly surveillance. 

On quitting the Valley of the Source, we visited the 
tekie of the turning dervishes, with its two fine foun- 
tains and its elegant chapel; and then proceeded to one 
of the public khans, or caravanserais, in which are lodg- 
ed all traveling merchants, and such strangers as have 
not the opportunity of procuring private houses during 
their residence in Broussa. The building was inconve-- 
nient, ill-built, and confined in size, being a very inefli-- 
cient substitute for one which was destroyed a few years: 
ago by fire in its immediate vicinity ; but its court was 
adorned with a very handsome fountain richly ornament- 
ed, beneath whose projecting roof the inhabitants of the 
khan congregate to smoke and converse. 

A small erection just within one of the gates of the 
court attracted my attention, from the circumstance of 
its roof being occupied by three eagles; two of them 
about half fledged, and the other evidently sick. I en- 
quired the meaning of this location, and learnt that the 
little edifice was appropriated to the use of such wild 
birds as the hunters and peasants chanced to meet during 
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their rambles among the mountains, and which were suf- 
fering either from disease, desertion, or injury. Being 
carefully transported hither, they are fed, and attended 
to until they voluntarily take wing, and return to their 
rocky haunts. The present patients were two eaglets, 
which had been abandoned in the nest, and a wounded 
bird, which, without assistance, must have died from 
starvation. Such a trait of national character is well 
worthy of mention. 

Upon the roof of a mosque about a hundred yards 
from the house which we occupied, a couple of storks 
had made their nest, and, at the time of our visit, were 
carefully tending their young, apparently quite indiffer- 
ent to all the noise and clamour going on immediately 
beneath. The Turks repay the confidence thus reposed 
in them with an almost superstitious reverence for these 
feathered children of the wilderness; and the destruc- 
tion of a bird of this species would be sure to draw down 
upon the aggressor the displeasure, if not the vengeance, 
of every neighbouring Mussulman. 

I must not omit to mention the covered bridge; a cu- 
rious Roman remain in the Armenian quarter of the city, 
forming a street across a rapid torrent, which, falling 
from the mountain, pours itself into the plain. It is en- 
tirely tenanted by silk weavers, and its numerous win- 
dows are so patched and built up as to render it extreme- 
ly picturesque. Its single arch is finely formed, and from 
a distance it is a very attractive object; but it is rapidly 
falling to decay. 

I sketched it from the window of an Armenian house; 
overlooked in my employment by a sweet young woman, 
who held upon her knees her dying infant—her first- 
born son. As the Orientals believe every Frank, whe- 
ther male or female, to be skilled in the healing art, she 
never ceased her prayer, during the whole of my stay 
under her roof, that I would restore her child to health, 
I shall never think of the Roman bridge at Broussa but 


; the weeping image of the young Armenian mother will 
| be associated with it in my memory. 


—— 
CHAPTER XXXII. 


Orientalism of Broussa—Costume of the men—Plain women— 
Turbans and yashmacs—Facility of ingress to the mosques— 
Oulou Jame—Polite imam— Eastern Quasimodo—Ascent of the 
minaret—The Charshee—Traveling hyperboles—Silk-bazar— 
Silk merchants’ khan—Fountains of Broussa—Broussa and 
Lisbon—The baths—Wild flowers—Tzekerghe—Mosque of 
Sultan Mourad—Madhouse—Court of the mosque—Singular 
fountain—Mausoleum of Sultan Mourad—Golden gate—Local 
legend—The tomb-house—More Vandalism—Ancient turban 
—Comfortable cemeteries—Subterranean vault—Great bath— 
Hot spring—Baths and bathers—Miraculous baths—Armenian 
doctress—Situation of Tzekerghe—Storks and tortoises—Turk- 
ish Cheltenham. 


The city of Broussa is infinitely more oriental in its 
aspect than Stamboul; scarcely a Frank is to be seen in 
the streets ; no French shops, glittering with gilded time- 
pieces and porcelain tea-services, jar upon your associa- 
tions; not a Greek woman stirs abroad without flinging 
a long white veil over her gaudy turban, and concealing 
her gay-coloured dress beneath a feridjhe; while the 
Turks themselves almost look like men of another na- 
tion. 

I do not believe that, excepting in the palace of the 
pasha, there are a hundred fez-wearing osmanlis in the 
whole city. Such turbans! mountains of muslin, and 
volumes of cachemire; Sultan Mahmoud would infalli- 
bly faint at the sight of them; worn, as many of them 
are, falling upon one shoulder, and confined by a string 
in consequence of their great weight. Such watches! 
the size, and almost the shape, of oranges—such ample 
drawers of white cotton, and flowing garments of striped 
silk, and girdles of shawl! The women, meanwhile, 
except such as belonged to quite the lower orders, were 
almost invisible; I scarcely encountered one T'urkish 
woman of condition in my walks, and those who passed 
in the arabas kept the latticed windows so closely shut, 
despite the heat, that it was impossible to get a glimpse 
of them. The men were a much finer race than those 
of Constantinople; I rarely met a Turk who was not 
extremely handsome, and much above the middle height ; 
while the few women whom I did see were proportion- 
ably unattractive, 

There is not a greater difference in the mode of wear- 
ing the turban by the one sex at Broussa, than in that 
of wearing the yashmac by the other. In Constantino- 





ple it is bound over the mouth, and in most instances 
over the lower part of the nose, and concealed upon the 
shoulders by the feridjhe. In Asia, on the contrary, it 
is simply fastened, in most cases, under the chin, and is 
flung over the mantle, hanging down the back like a 
curtain. In the capital, the yashmac is made of fine 
thin muslin, through which the painted handkerchief, 
and the diamond pins that confine it, can be distinctly 
seen; and arranged with a coquetry perfectly wonde;- 
ful. At Broussa it is composed of thick cambric, and 
bound so tightly about the head that it looks like a 
shroud. 

One circumstance particularly struck me at Broussa— 
I allude to the facility of visiting the mosques. While 
those of Stamboul are almost a sealed volume to the ge- 
neral traveller, he may purchase ingress to every mosque 
in Broussa for a few piasters ; and well do many of them 
deserve a visit. That of Oulou Jame, situated in the 
heart of the city, is the finest and most spacious of the 
whole. Its roof is formed by twenty graceful domes, of 
which the centre one is open to the light, being simply 
covered with iron net-work. Beneath this dome is 
placed a fine fountain of white marble, whose capacious 
outer basin, filled with fine tench, is fed from a lesser 
one, whence the water is flung into the air, and falls 
back with a cool monotonous murmur, prolonged and 
softened by the echoes of the vast edifice. The effect of 
this stately fountain, the first that I had yet seen within a 
mosque, was extremely beautiful ; its pure pale gleam con- 
trasting powerfully with the deep frescoes of the walls, 
and the gaudily coloured prayer-carpets strown at inter- 
vals over the matting which covered the pavement. The 
pulpit, with its heavily screened stair, was of inlaid wood ; 
and the whole building remarkable rather for its fine 
proportions and elegant fountain than for the richness of 
its details. The scroils containing the name of Allah, 
and those of the four prophets, were boldly and beauti- 
fully executed ; and the arched recess at the eastern end 
of the temple painted with some taste. 

The high priest was reading from the koran when we 
entered, with his green turban and pelisse deposited on 
the carpet beside him. His utterance was rapid and mo- 
notonous, and accompanied by a short, quick motion of 
the body extremely disagreeable to the spectator. As 
we approached close to him, he suddenly discontinued 
reading, and examined us with the most minute atten- 
tion; after which he resumed his lecture, and took no 
further notice of our intrusion. In one corner we passed 
a man sound asleep—in another, a woman on her knees 
before the name of Allah in earnest prayer, with the 
palms of her hands turned upwards. On one carpet an 
imam was praying, surrounded by half a dozen youths, 
apparently students of the medresch attached to the 
mosque; while on every side parties of true believers 
were squatted down before their low reading desks, 
studying their daily portion of the koran. 

The imam who accompanied us in our tour of the 
mosque was so indulgent as even to allow me to retain 
my shoes, alleging that they were so light as to be mere 
slippers, and that consequently it was unnecessary to 
put them off; and on my expressing a wish to ascend 
one of the minarets, the keeper was sent for to open the 
door and accompany me; nor shallI easily forget the 
object who obeyed the summons. 

His brow girt with the turban of sacred green—his 
distorted body enclosed within a dark wrapping vest of 
cotton—and his short, crooked legs covered with gaiters 
of coarse cloth—moved forward a humped and bare-foot- 
ed dwarf with a long grizzled beard, whose thin skinny 
fingers grasped a pole much higher than himself; and 
who, after eyeing us with attention for a moment with a 
glance as keen and hungry as that of a wolf, sidled up 
close to the servant, and growling out “ backschich,” with 
an interrogative accent, began to fumble amid the folds 
of his garment for the key of the tower; and at length 
withdrew it with a grin, which made his enormous mouth 
appear to extend across the whole of his wrinkled and 
bearded countenance. As I Jooked at him I thought of 
Quasimodo—the monster of Notre Dame could scarcely 
have been more frightful ! 

Having carefully concealed his pole behind a pile of 
carpets, and flung back the narrow door of the minaret, 
this Turkish Quasimodo led the way up a flight of broken 
and dangerous stone steps, in perfect darkness, consoling 
himself for the exertion which we had thus entailed on 
him by an occasional fiend-like chuckle, when he ob- 
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served ary hesitation or delay on the part of those who 
foliowed him; and a low murmured commune with bim- 
self, in which the word backschich was peculiarly audi- 
he stair terminated at a small door opening on the 
narrow gallery, whence the muezzin calls the faithful to 
prayers. The burst of light on the opening of this door 
was almost painful; nor is the sensation experienced 
when standing within the gallery altogether one of com- 
fort. The height is so great, the fence so low, and the 
gallery itself so narrow, that a feeling of dizziness partially 
incapacitates the unaccustomed spectator from enjoying 
to its full extent the glories of the scene that is spread 
out before him, and which embraces not only the wide 
plain seen from the ruins of the imperial palace, but the 
whole chain of mountains that hem it in. 

After a great deal of stumbling, slipping, and scram- 
bling, we again found ourselves beside the fountain of 
Oulou Jame: and, on leaving the mosque, remarked 
with some surprise that its minarets are painted in fresco 
on the outside, to about one fourth of their height. 

Having presented Quasimodo with a backschich, which 
sent him halting away with a second hideous grin, we 
proceeded to the charshee, which is of considerable ex- 
tent. As it chanced to be Sunday, the stalls usually oc- 
cupied by Armenian and Greek merchants were closed ; 
but many a Hassan, an Abdallah, and a Soleiman, was 
squatted upon his carpet, with his wares temptingly ar- 
ranged around him, his long beard falling to his girdle, 
his chibouk lying on the carpet beside him, and his slip- 
pers resting against its edge. Here, a green-turbaned 
descendant of the prophet, with half a dozen ells of 
shawl twisted about his head, dark fiery eyes, and a 
beard as white as snow, pointed silently as we passed to 
his embossed silver pistols, richly wrought yataghans, 
and his velvet-sheathed and gilded cimeters. There, a 
keen-looking Dervish, with his broad flat girdle buckled 
with a clasp of agate, and his gray cap pulled low upon 
his forehead, extended towards us one of his neatly 
turned ivory perfume-boxes. 

While examining his merchandise we might have been 
inclined to believe that we could purchase of him per- 
petual youth, and imperishable beauty. He had dyes, 
and washes, and pastes, and powders—essences, and oils, 
and incenses, and perfumed woods—amulets, and chap- 
Jets, and consecrated bracelets, and holy rings; all set 
forth with an order and precision worthy of their high 
qualities. A little further on, a solemn-looking indivi- 
dual presided over a miniature representation of Araby 
the Blest—Spices were piled around him pyramidically, 
or confined in crystal vases, according to their nature 
and costliness: there were sacks of cloves, heaps of 
mace, piles of ginger, mountains of nutmegs, hampers of 
allspice, baskets of pepper, fagots of cinnamon, and 
many others less commonly known. Opposite the spice- 
merchant was the gay stall of the slipper-maker, with its 
gaudy glories of purple, crimson, and yellow—its purple 
for the Jew, its crimson for the Armenian, and its yellow 
for the Turk. I purchased a pair of slippers of the true 
Muassulman colour, for which I paid about twice as much 
as their value, being a Frank; and we then continued 
our walk. 

Not far from the slipper-merchant, on the platform in 
front of one of the closed shops, sat a ragged Turk, sur- 
rounded by flowers of a pale lilac colour, which emitted 
a delicious odour. While I was purchasing some, I en- 
quired whence they came, and learnt that they were 
wild auriculas from Mount Olympus. I paid twice the 
price demanded for them, and bore them off. How knew 
I but the seed might have been sown by Venus herself? 

I had been told, previously to my leaving England, 
and indeed before I had an idea of visiting Turkey, that 
the stalls of the sweetmeat venders resembled fairy pala- 
ces built of coloured spars; and this too by an individual 
who had resided a few weeks at Constantinople. I can 
only say, that with every disposition to do ample justice 
to all I saw, my own ideas of enchantment are much 
nearer realisation at Grange’s or Farrance’s. The Turks 
do not understand that nicety of arrangement which pro- 
duces so much effect in our metropolitan shops; and 
with the exception of the perfume and silk merchants, 
and perhaps one or two others, they are singularly slo- 
venly in the disposition of their merchandise. 

The sweetmeat venders have a row of glass jars along 
the front of their stalls, some filled with dried and can- 
died fruits, others with sherbet cakes, and others with 





different descriptions of coloured and perfumed sugar; 
while the scented pastes, of which the Orientals are so 
fond, are cut up into squares with scissors, and spread 
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is very curious, being all situated above the chapel, and 
opening from a long gallery, surmounting the peristyle. 
To this portion of the building we ascended by a decay- 


out upon sheets of paper; or perforated with twine, and | ing flight of stone steps, many of whose missing stairs 


hung from the frame-work of the shops like huge sausa- 
ges. I confess that my imaginings of fairy-land extend- 


| 


had been replaced by fragments of sculptured columns : 
and found the gallery tenanted by a solitary old lunatic, 


ed considerably beyond this. The merchandise itself, | who, squatted upon a ragged mat, was devouring vo- 


however, is far from contemptible ; and we found that 
of the charshee of Broussa even more highly perfumed 
than what we had purchased at Constantinople. 

From the charshee we passed into the silk-bazar, 
which was almost entirely closed, three fourths of the 
merchants being Armenians; but among those who were 
at their posts, we selected one magnificent looking Turk, 
who spread out before us a pile of satin scarfs, used by 
the ladies of the country for binding up their hair after 
the bath; the brightest crimson and the deepest orange 
appeared to be the favourite mixture, and were strongly 
recommended ; but their texture was so extremely coarse, 
and their price so exorbitant, that we declined becoming 
purchasers, 

On leaving the silk-bazar we proceeded to the silk 
merchants’ khan, a solid quadrangular building, having a 
fine stone fountain in the centre of the paved court, the 
most respectable establishment of the kind throughout 
the city, where their number amounts to twenty. Above 
the great gate, the wrought stone cornice is curiously 
decorated with a wreath of mosaic, formed of porcelain, 
as brightly blue as turquoise, which has a very pretty 
and cheerful effect. 

The number of fountains in Broussa must at least 
double that of the mosques, which amount to three hun- 
dred and eighty-seven. You scarcely turn the corner of a 
street that is not occupied by a fountain, and it is by no 
means uncommon to have three and even four in sight 
at the same time, without calculating that all the good 
houses have each one or more in their courts or gardens ; 
no kiosk being considered complete without its basin and 
its little jet d’eau. Yet, notwithstanding this profusion 
of water, many of the streets are disgustingly dirty, not 
an effort being made to remove the filth which accumu- 
lates from the habit indulged in by the inhabitants of 
sweeping every thing to the fronts of their houses. In- 
deed, setting aside the costume and the language, Brous- 
sa and its neighbourhood are a second edition of Lisbon ; 
nearly the same dirt, the same bullock-cars, and luggage- 
mules, and rattle from morning to night within the city ; 
the same blue sky, sparkling water, dense vegetation, 
bright flowers, and lofty trees without ; the golden Tagus 
of the one being replaced by the magnificent plain of the 
other. 

After having returned home and changed our dress, 
we mounted our horses, and started to see the baths. 
Nothing can be more beautiful than the road which con- 
ducts to them. Immediately on passing the gate of the 
city, you wind round the foot of the mountain, and de- 
scend into the village of Mouradie; having the small 
mosque of Sultan Mourad on your right, and in front of 
you, the lofty chain of land along which you are to travel. 
After traversing the village, you turn abruptly to the left, 
and, by a gentle ascent, climb to about one third the 
height of the mountain; having on one hand the nearly 
perpendicular rock, and on the other a rapid and almost 
unprotected descent, clothed with vines and mulberry 
trees, whence the plain stretches away into the distance. 
The road, as I have described, hangs on the side of the 
mountain, and is fringed with wild flowers and shrubs: 
having the aspect of a garden; the white lilac, the pri- 
vet, the pomegranate, the rose, the woodbine, the ruby- 
coloured arum, and the yellow broom, are in profusion ; 
and it is with compunction that you guide your horse 
among them when turning off the narrow pathway at 
the encounter of a chance passenger; while the perfume 
which fills the air, and the song of the nightingales 
among the mulberry trees, complete the charm of the 
picture. 

By this delightful road you reach the village of Tze- 
kerghe, in which the baths are situated. It possesses a 
very handsome mosque, which was originally a Greek 
monastery. The exterior of the temple is very hand- 
some, the whole fagade being adorned with a peristyle of 
white marble, and the great entrance approached by a 
nBble flight of steps. The interior is, as usual, painted 
in scrolls, and lighted by pendent lamps, but is not re- 
markable for either beauty or magnificence. The ar- 
rangement of the cloisters and the refectory of the monks 





raciously a cake of black soft bread, such as is used by 
the poorest oi the population. The monastic cells have 
been converted into receptacles for deranged persons, 
but this poor old man was now their only occupant. We 
threw him some small pieces of money, which he clutched 
with a delight as great as his surprise, murmuring the 
name of Allah, and apparently as happy as a child. 

The court of the mosque is shaded by three magnifi- 
cent plantain trees, and the fountain which faces the 
peristyle is remarkable from its basin containing cold 
water, and its pipes pouring forth warm. As the pipe is 
connected with the basin, the phenomenon is startling, 
although the effect is very simply produced when once 
its cause is investigated, the fountain being fed by two 
distinct springs ; the hot spring being built in, and forced 
into the pipes ; and the cold one being suffered to fill 
the basin, whence it runs off in another direction, 

Near the mosque stands the mausoleum of Sultan 
Mourad I., whose court is enclosed by a heavy gate, said 
to be formed of one of the precious metals cased with 
iron; and the country people have a tradition that pre- 
viously to his death, the sultan desired that should the 
empire ever suffer from poverty, this gate might be melted 
down, when the reigning monarch would become more 
rich than any of his predecessors. Be this as it may, 
and it is sufficiently paradoxical, the gate has originally 
been richly gilded, though much of the ornamental work 
is now worn away; and it is probably to this circum- 
stance that it owes its reputation. 

Of an equally questionable nature is the legend relat- 
ing to the name of the village, which signifies in English, 
grasshopper—a fact accounted for by the peasantry in 
the following manner. 

Sultan Mourad, during the time that the Christian 
monastery was undergoing conversion into a Mahomedan 
mosque, was one day sitting within the peristyle, when 
a grasshopper sprang upon him, which he adroitly caught 
in his hand, where he still held it, when a dervish ap- 
proached, who, after having made his obeisance, began 
to importune the picus sultan for some indulgence to his 
order ; and was answered that if he could tell, without 
hesitation or error, what was grasped by the monarch, 
the favour should be granted. The wily dervish, know- 
ing that the mountain abounded with grasshoppers, and 
that nothing was more probable than that one of these 
might have jumped upon the sultan, immediately replied : 
“ Though the ambition of a vile insect should lead it to 
spring from the earth of which it is an inhabitant, into 
the face of the sunshine, as though it were rather a 
denizen of the air, it suffices that the imperial hand be 
outstretched, to arrest its arrogance. Happy is it, there- 
fore, both for the rebel who would fain build up a sun of 
glory for himself, of a ray stolen from the halo which 
surrounds the forehead of the emperor of the world ; 
and for the tzekerghe, that, springing from its leafy ob- 
scurity, dares to rest upon the hem of the sacred gar- 
ment, when the sultan (merciful as he is mighty !) re- 
frains from crushing in his grasp the reptile which he 
holds. Favourite of Allah! Lord of the earth! Is my 
boon granted ?” 

“It is, dervish,” said the sultan, opening his hand as 
he spoke, and thus suffering the insect to escape: “ And 
that the memory of thy conference with Sultan Mourad 
may not be lost, and that the reputation of thy quick 
wit and subtle policy may endure to after ages, I name 
this spot Tzekerghe and let none dare to give it an- 
uther appellation,” 

We were obliged to exert all our best efforts, in order 
to induce the imam, who had charge of the imperial 
mausoleum, to allow us to enter. We were compelled 
to declare our country, our reasons for visiting Asia, and 
our purpose in desiring to see the tomb of a true be- 
liever, when we were ourselves infidels. Having satis- 
factorily replied to all these categories, we were, however, 
finally gratified by an assent; and the tall, stately imam 
rose from the way-side bank upon which he had been 
sitting, and, applying a huge key to the gate of which I 
have already spoken, admitted us to the court of the tomb, 

This edifice, which was erected by the sultan himself 
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is beautifully proportioned, and paved with polished mar- 
ble; the dome is supported by twelve stately columns 
of the same material, six of them having Byzantine, and 
six Corinthian capitals, but the whole number are now 


painted a bright green, having a broad scarlet stripe at | 


their base! I enquired the cause of this Vandalism, 
hoping, as the colour chosen was a sacred one, that some 
religious reason might be adduced, which, however in- 
sufficient to excuse the profanation, might at least tend 
to palliate it: but I failed in my object ; they had simply 
been painted to make them prettier ; and the same cause 
had operated similarly upon the gigantic wax candles 
that stood at the extremities of the imperial sarcophagus, 
and which were clad in the same livery. 

A goodly collection of wives and children share the 
mausoleum with Sultan Mourad, who is covered with 
splendid shawls, and at the head of whose tomb, pro- 
tected by a handkerchief of gold tissue, towers one of 
the stately turbans of the ancient costume. As it was 
the first that I had seen, I examined it attentively ; and 
am only astonished how the cobweb-like muslin was 
ever woven into such minute and intricate folds. At 
the head of the sarcophagus, on a marble pedestal (paint- 
ed like the others!) stood a copper vessel inlaid with 
silver, and filled with wheat—the symbol of abundance ; 
and at its foot was suspended a plough; while lamps 
and ostrich eggs were festooned among the columns. 

The light fell in patches upon the marble floor, or 
quivered as the wind swept through the plantain trees, 
throwing fantastic shadows over the tombs; and I left 
the mausoleum of Sultan Mourad, more than ever con- 
vinced that no people upon earth have succeeded better 
than the Turks in robbing death of all its terrors, and 
diffusing an atmosphere of cheerfulness and comfort 
about the last resting places of the departed. 


The sarcophagus, as I have already stated, is univer- 
sally based on a mass of masonry about a foot in height, 
covered with plaster, and white-washed. I enquired 
why this portion of the temb was not built of marole, 


when in many cases the floors, andeven the walls of the | of the basin, will rise in the morning perfectly restored 


mausoleum, were formed of that material; and was as- 
sured by the imam that it was from a religious super- 
stition, which he was, nevertheless, unable to explain. 

Beneath this stone-work an iron grating veils the en- 
trance of the subterranean in which the body of the 
sultan is deposited ; the sarcophagus being a mere empty 
case of wood, overlaid by a covering of baize or cloth, 
concealed in its turn by shawls and embroidered hand- | 
kerchiefs. No one is permitted to enter this subterranean, 
which can generally be approached also by an exterior 
door opening into the court of the tomb-house, save the 
reigning monarch, the Turks looking with horror on all 
desecration of the dead, and neither bribes nor entreaties 
being suflicient to tempt them to a violation of the sacred 
trust confided to them. 

On quitting the mausoleum we proceeded to the prin- 
cipal bath ; where, leaving the gentlemen comfortably 
seated under the shade of a maple tree near the entrance, 








noyance for a few minutes in order to form an accurate 
idea of an establishment of which I had heard so much. 

The spring, escaping from a neighbouring mountain, 
| is forced by pipes into the bathing-hall, where it pours 
its principal volume into the main basin, part of the 
| stream being diverted from its channel in order to feed 

the lesser tanks of the private rooms; from the basin it 
escapes by a sluice at the lower end, and thus the body 
| of water is constantly renewed. When I entered, seve- 
| ral of the bathers were up to their chins in the basin, 
their long dark tresses floating on the surface of the 
water ; others, resting upon a step which brought the 
water only to their knees, were lying upon the edge of 
the tank, while their attendants were pouring the hot 
stream over them fiom metal basins ; some, seated on 
low stools, were receiving the mineralised fluid after the 
fashion of a shower bath ; while one, lying all her length 
upon the heated marble of the floor—so heated that I 
could scarcely apply my open palm to it without suffer- 
ing—was sleeping as tranquilly as though she had been 
extended upon a bed of down. 

The hot springs of Broussa are numerous, but vary 
considerably in their degrees of temperature; those 
which are frequented by persons labouring under chronic 
diseases are much warmer than those used by ordinary 
patients. The most powerful spring boils an egg per- 
fectly hard in two minutes; while there are others that 
are not more than blood heat. They are all highly 
mineralised, and that which feeds the large basin of the 
public hall is strongly impregnated with sulphur. 

My appearance in the bath did not create the slightest 
sensation among the bathers. The few whom I en- 
| countered on my way moved aside to enable me to pass, 
| and uttered the usual salutation; while those who were 
| more busily engaged simply suspended their operations 
| for a moment, and resumed them as soon as their cu- 
riosity was gratified. 

I afterwards visited the “ Miraculous Bath,” of which 
it is asserted that a person in a dying state, who will 





their chapels are usually so situated as to enable the 
passer by to witness all that is going on within. The 
more stern and bigoted sects, on the contrary, perinit 
none but Mussulmans to intrude upon their mysteries, 
and build their chapels in obscure places, in order to 
prevent the intrusion of Christians. 

I had heard much of the howling dervishes, and had 
made many unsuccessful attempts at Constantinople to 
penetrate into their tekie; but they are. so jealous of 
strangers, that I was unwillingly compelled to give up all 
idea of accomplishing my object, when, on arriving at 
Broussa, and finding how comparatively easy it was to gain 
admittance to the mosques, I resolved to renew my en- 
deavours. But I found that even here many difficulties 
were to be overcome; difficulties which, of myself, | 
never could have surmounted ; when, having fortunately 
made the acquaintance of a gentleman who was known 
to the high priest, and who had already witnessed their 
service, I prevailed on him to exert his influence for me, 
in which he fortunately succeeded. ' 

On arriving at the tekie, we found that the service had 
not yet commenced, and we accordingly seated ourselves 
on a stone bench in the little outer court, to await the 
gathering of the fraternity. While we remained there, 
one of the principal dervishes approached us, and offered, 
should I desire it, to admit me into the interior of the 
harem to visit the women ; but, as the ceremonies were 
shortly to commence in the chapel, and I was already 
suffering extremely from the heat, I declined to profit by 
the indulgence. 

The chapel, which was up stairs, was approached by 
an open entrance, having on the left hand a small apart- 
ment whose latticed windows looked into this place of 
mystery; and into this room we were admitted, after 
having taken off our shoes; while a couple of youths 
were stationed within the gallery of the chapel itself, in 
order to prevent the crowd from impeding our view. 

A large square apartment surrounded by a low gallery, 
and ornamented like the mosques, with written passages 
from the koran ; upon whose walls were suspended bat- 





| submit to pass a night in complete solitude on the margin 
to health, whatever may have been the nature of the 
disease : but, unfortunately, I could not find any one | 
who had experienced, or even witnessed, a cure of the 
| kind, though many had heard of them in numbers. As 
an equivalent, however, an old, ug'y, red-haired Arme- 
nian woman was pointed out to me, who is a celebrated 
doctress, and who had just succeeded in sending home a 
credulous elderly gentleman to die in Constantinople, 
who came to Broussa in a state of indisposition, and left 
it, thanks to the nostrums of this ancient sybil, without 
a hope of recovery. 

Many of the houses in the village are furnished with 
hot springs ; and although they are, generally speaking, 
of mean appearance, and in a dilapidated condition, they 
produce very high rents during the season; and are 
usually let to Greek families of distinction, or to Euro- 
peans. 

The situation of Tzekerghe is eminently beautiful, 





I went in alone. ‘The appearance of the outer hall was 
most singular; the raised gallery was tenanted, through- 
out its whole extent, with Turkish and Greek women, 
eating, sleeping, and gossiping, or busied in the arrange- 
ment of their toilette; while, suspended from the trans- 
verse beams of the ceiling, swung a score of little ham- 
mocks, in which lay as many infants. How the chil- 
dren of the country can, at so tender an age, endure the 
sulphureous and suffocating atmosphere of the bath is 
wonderful, but they not only do not suffer, but actually 
appear to enjoy it. 

Passing from this hall, which was of considerable ex- 
tent, I entered the cooling-room, in which the bathers 


and the air is balmy and elastic ; the magnificent plain 
is spread out beneath it; it is backed by lofty mountains; 
and it is in itself a perfect bower of fig trees, plantains 
and maples. The nightingales sing throughout the whole 
of the day—the rush of water into the valley feeds a 
score of fountains, which keep up a perpetual murmur; 
open kiosks are raised along the hill-side, some of them 
traversed by a running stream; storks build in the tall 
trees ; tortoises and land turtles crawl among the high 
grass and the wild flowers ; and altogether I know not a 
prettier spot than that which is occupied by the village 
of Tzekerghe—the rural Cheltenham of Turkey. 


—=> 


tle-axes, tambourines, and half a dozen small Arabian 
drums; and whose arched recess was shaded by three 
banners of the sacred green, and overlaid with a rich 
crimson rug, formed the chapel of the howling dervishes. 
Within the niche, framed and glazed, were suspended 
the names of the prophets, a huge chaplet, and a green 
scarf; and on each side a small portion of the gallery 
was railed off for the convenience of a few individuals 
of rank. One of these was already occupied by a solemn 
looking Turk, in a frock-coat and fez, doubtlessly one of 
the sect, who had withdrawn from the public exercise of 
his religion. 

I know not whether I have elsewhere noticed that 
every Mussulman, however high his rank, has a trade 
and a peculiar faith—thus the sultan is a turning der- 
vish and a tooth-pick maker—and I have consequently 
no doubt but the Turk in question had an individual 
interest in the ceremonial. He was accompanied by a 
child of about six years of uge, dressed precisely like 
himself, and attended by a black slave. I was more con- 
firmed in my opinion relative to the father by watching 
the gestures of the son, who imitated every motion of 
the dervishes during the service with the most perfect 
exactness, and who was accommodated with a rug near 
the seat of the high priest. 

The throng which pressed into the chapel was im- 
mense, and the heat most oppressive ; while the youths 
who guarded our windows were kept in constant action 
by the strenuous efforts made by the crowd to occupy 
the vacant space. I never saw a finerset of men—such 
bright black eyes, fine foreheads, and sparkling teeth. 

At length a low chanting commenced in the court, 


were braiding their hair, or sleeping upon the heated 
floor; and opening a door at the upper end, I walked 
into the bath-room. Here I found between forty and 
fifty women, whom for the first moment I could scarcely 
distinguish through the dense steam arising from a mar- 
ble basin that occupied the centre of the floor, and which 
was about a hundred feet in circumference. 

The natural spring that supplies this basin is so hot 
that it requires considerable habit to enable an individual 
to support its warmth, when the doors of the bath are 
closed. ‘The effect which it produced on me was most 
disagreeable ; the combined heat and smell of the water 
were overpowering ; but the scene was altogether so ex- 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


Difficulty of access to the chapel of the howling dervishes—In- 
Vitation to visit their harem—The chapel—Sects and trades— 
Entrance of the dervishes—Costume—The prayer—Turning 
dervishes—Fanatical suffering—Groans and howls—Difficulty 
of description—Sectarian ceremony—Music versus madness— 
Tekie of the turning dervishes. 


Of all the religious ceremonies of the East, those of 
the different sects of dervishes are the most extraordinary, 
and, generally speaking, the most difficult of access. The 
turning dervishes alone freely admit foreigners, and even 
provide a latticed gallery for the use of the women : while 





and a train of dervishes, headed by the high priest, slowly 
ascended to the chapel. ‘They had no peculiar costume, 
save the chief himself, who wore a magnificent green 
turhan with a white crown, and a cloak of olive-coloured 
cloth. He was a pale, delicate looking man of abvut 
one or two and twenty, whose father had been dead a 
couple of years; when, as the dignity is hereditary 
throughout ali the sects of the dervishes, he had suc- 
ceeded to the painful honours of the crimson rug. There 
was something melancholy in seeing this sickly youth 
lead the nine fanatics who followed him to the upper end 
of the chapel, to commence their agonising rites; and as 
he stepped upon the rug, with the palms of his hands 
turned upwards, and the attendant dervishes cast them- 








traordinary, that I compelled myself to endure the an- 
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selves on tbe earth, and laid their foreheads in the dust, 
I felt a thrill of pity for the ill-judged zeal and blind de- 
lusion which was rapidly wearing him to the grave. 

One of the causes adduced by this sect of their disin- 
clination to admit Christians to their worship is the fre- 
quent recurrence of the name of Allah in their orisons, 
which should never be uttered in an atmosphere polluted 
by the breath of agiaour. I presume that, in our case, 
their consciences were quieted by the intervention of the 
wooden lattices, and the reflection that we were not ac- 
tually within the chapel. 

The prayer was long and solemn; not a sound was 
audible, save the low monotonous chant of the high 
priest, and the deep responses of his followers, who, ere 
it ended, had increased in number to about fifty. At its 
close, the whole of the dervishes formed a ring round 
the chapel, and one of the elders, of whom there were 
four, spread in the recess a fine tiger skin, upon which 
the high priest took his place; and then, turning his 
face towards Mecca, and murmuring a low player, to 
which the rest replied by stifed groans, he invested him- 
self with the green scarf which I have already men- 
tioned, and, resuming his seat upon the rug, commenced 
a species of chant, which was echoed by the whole fra- 
ternity: every individual swinging himself slowly to 
and fro, as he sat with his feet doubled under him upon 
the floor. Every moment added to their numbers, and 
each on his arrival cast off his slippers at the entrance, 
and adyanced barefooted to the place of the high priest, 
where, after praying silently for a moment with out- 
stretched palms, he stroked down his beard, and, bending 
on one knee, pressed the hand of his leader to his lips 
and forehead, and then took up a position in the ring ; 
which ultimately became so thronged that the indivi- 
duals who composed it pressed closely upon each other, 
and, as they swung slowly to and fro, appeared to move 
in one dense mass. 


The ceremony was at this point, when the chief of | 


the turning dervishes, accompanied by his two principal 
priests, arrived to assist at the service of his fellow der- 
vish. The chant ceased as they entered the chapel ; the 
youthful leader of the howling dervishes bent down in 
his turn, and pressed the hand of his visiter to his lips, 
while the stately guest kissed the cheek of the pale strip- 
ling who passed forward to greet his companions, and 
after conducting them to the place of honour, seated 
himself beside them. 

The chanting was then resumed, and after a time in- 
creased in quickness; while at intervals, as the name of 
Allah was pronounced, some solitary individual uttered 
a howl, which [ can compare to nothing but the cry of 
a wild beast. 

Things had progressed thus far, when suddenly a 
strong voice shouted, “ Allah il Allah!” and a powerful 
man sprang from the floor, as though he had been struck 
in the heart, fell forward upon his head, and by a violent 
spasm rolled over, and lay flat upon his back, with his 
aris crossed on his breast, and his whole frame as rigid 
as though he had stiffened into death. His turban had 
fallen off, and the one long lock of hair pendent from 
the centre of his head was scattered over the floor—his 
mouth was slightly open, and his eyes fixed—in short, 
the convulsion was a terrific one ; and it was not before 
the lapse of several minutes that two of the fraternity, 
who hastened to his assistance, succeeded in unclasping 
his hands, and changing his position. Having ultimately 
raised him from the floor, still in a state of insensibility, 
they carried him to the crimson rug, and laid him at the 
feet of the high priest, who stroked down his beard, and 
laid his right hand upon his breast ; they then continued 
to use all their efforts to produce reanimation ; and hav- 
ing ultimately succeeded, they seated him once more in 
his place, and left him to recover himself as he might. 

The howling still continued at intervals, and as the 
chanting and the motion increased in violence, these 
miserable fanatics appeared to become maddened by their 
exertions; when, at a certain point of the ceremony, 
four of the fraternity, who had green scarfs flung over 
their left shoulders, advanced one by one, to the seat of 
the high priest, and there slowly, and with much parade, 
transferred them first to their necks, and afterwards to 
their waists, and ultimately took their stand, two on 

each side of the mihrad, or recess. 

After the lapse of a short interval, the high priest 

rose and advanced into the centre of the ring, where he 
took possession of a carpet that had been spread for him, 


having immediately behind him two of the assistant 
priests; and they then commenced a prayer, the effect 
of which was thrilling. The young chief delivered a 
sentence in a clear, melodious voice, and paused, when 
the whole fraternity responded by a long groan; again 
and again this was repeated, only interrupted from time 
to time by some wild, fiendish howl, the individual who 
uttered it tossing back his head, and flinging his arms 
into the air with the gesture of a maniac. 

To this prayer succeeded another low sustained wail, 
during whose continuance the priests collected the tur- 
bans, pelisses, cloaks, pistols, and yataghans of the 
dervishes, who, springing to their feet, stood in a circle 
about their chief; and then commenced the painful por- 
tion of their service. The measure of the chant was 
regulated by the high priest, who clapped his hands from 
time to time to increase its speed: himself and his four 
green-girdled assistants uttering the words of the prayer, 
while the fraternity, rocking themselves to and fro, kept 
up one continual groan, rising and falling with the voices 
of the choir. Howl succeeded to howl, as the exhaus- 
tion consequent on this violent bodily exertion began to 
produce its effect ; until at length strong men fell on the 
earth on all sides like children, shrieking and groaning 
in their agony—some struggling to free themselves from 
the grasp of those who endeavoured to restrain them, 
and others trembling in all their limbs, and sobbing out 
their anguish like infants. 

I never witnessed such a scene; nor should I have 
conceived it possible for human beings to have gratuitous- 
ly subjected themselves to the agony which these mis- 
guided wretches visibly endured. ‘lhe chanting ceased 
suddenly at given intervals, but not so the groans; for 
the speed with which they were uttered, and the violence 
of motion by which they were accompanied, became 
finally so great, that several seconds frequently elapsed 
before the miserable beings could check either the one 
or the other, and many of them fell into convulsions 
with the effort. 


possibility of conveying by words a correct idea of it; 
from a long sustained groan, and a slow, heaving, wave- 
like motion, it grew into a hoarse sobbing, and a quick 
jerk, which I can compare to nothing that it mote re- 
sembles than the rapid action of a pair of bellows; the 
cheeks and foreheads of the actors became pale, their 
eyes dim, and white foam gathered about their mouths— 
in short, the scene resembled rather the orgies of a band 
of demons than an offering of worship to a God of peace 
and love! 

At this period of the ccremony, the muffled flutes 
used by the turning dervishes were heard, accompanied 
by the low sound of the small Arabian drums; and a 
majestic-looking man, clad entirely in white, with a black 
girdle, rose, at a signal from his chief, aad commenced 
his evolutions. His example was speedily followed by 
two more of the fraternity ; the chanting ceased, but the 
circle of howling dervishes continued their short groans 
to the accompaniment of the music, and the spectacle 
thus produced was most extraordinary. Such an occur- 
rence had not taken place for an immense time, and 
arose from the anxiety of each sect to impress our party 
in their favour, which they were desirous of doing when 
they had once been induced to admit us. 

To this exhibition succeeded one as striking of its 
kind; the tambourines and drums were divided among 





The more I write on the subject of this extraordinary | 
and disgusting exhibition, the more I feel the utter im- | 
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the fraternity ; the latter were all beat by youths, who 
formed a second or inner circle, and in the midst of | 
whom stood the high priest, striking a pair of cymbals. | 
Groans, howls, and yells, such as may haunt the ear of | 
the midnight traveller in the wilderness, filled up the | 
diapason ; while the struggles of the convulsion-smitten, 
and their wild shrieks, completed the horror of the scene. 
It was impossible to bear it longer; and we hurried from 
the latticed apartment just as three more tottering 
wretches were falling to the earth, howling out the sa- 
cred name of Allah, in tones better suited to a satanic 
invocation ! 

On the morrow we visited the elegant chapel of the 
turning dervishes, where a carpet was politely spread for 
us by order of the high priest ; and we once more wit- 
nessed their service, which was far more picturesque at 
Broussa than at Pera, owing to the beauty of the build- 
ing and the numbers of the fraternity. However extra- 
ordinary and unmeaning their ceremonies may appear to 











strangers, they have this great advantage over the other 
sect, that they are neither ridiculous nor disgusting. The 
most perfect order, the most touching solemnity, and the 
most beautiful cleanliness, are their leading character- 
istics ; and it is impossible for any unprejudiced person 
to quit their tekie, without feeling at least as much re- 
spect as pity for the turning dervishes, 


—> 
CHAPTER XXXV. 


Loquacious barber—Unthrifty travellers—Mount Olympus— 
Early rising—Aspect of the country at dawn—Peasants and 
travellers—Fine view—Peculiarity of oriental cities—Stunted 
minarets—Plains and precipices—Halting place—Difficulty of 
ascending the mountain—Change of scenery—Repast in the 
desert—Civil guide—Appearance of the mount—Snows and 
sunshine—Fatiguing pilgrimage—Dense mists—Intense cold 
—Flitting landscape—The chibouk—The giant’s grave—The 
roofless hut—Lake of Appollonia—The wilderness—Danger- 
ous descent—Philosophic guide—Storm among the mountains 
—The guide at fault—Happy discovery—Tempest. 

I remember to have heard an anecdote of a facetious 
barber, who, while operating upon the chin of a cus- 
tomer, commenced catechising his victim on the subject 
of his foreign travel. 

«You are an army gentleman, I believe, sir—pray, 
were you in Egypt?” « Yes.” “ Really! then perhaps 
you saw the pyramids?” « Yes.” « Traveled a little in 
Greece, perhaps, sir?” «A little.” « Pleasant place, 
Greece, I’ve been told; Athens, and all that. I dare 
say, you fought in the Peninsula?” Once or twice.” 
« Charming country, Spain, I’ve heard, sir ; indeed I ‘ve 
read Gil Blas, which gives one a very pretty notion of it. 
Plenty of oranges in Portugal, sir?” “ Plenty.” “ Vastly 
nice, indeed, quite a favourite fruit of mine. Did you 
ever serve in the East or West Indies, sir?” “In both.” 
“ Really ! why, you're quite a traveller. Of course, sir, 
you’ve seen Paris?” «‘ Never.” “ Never seen Paris, 
sir !”’ exclaimed the man of suds and small-talk ; “ never 
visited the French metropolis! why, dear me, sir, you 
have seen nothing !” 

In like manner, he who travels to the East—who 
feasts with pashas in Europe, and eats pillauf with beys 
in Asia—who peeps into palaces—glides in his swilt 
caique along the channel of the Bosphorus—overruns 
all Turkey, and half Egypt, and returns home without 
smoking a pipe on the summit of Mount Olympus, has, 
according to the declaration of the natives, “seen no- 
thing.” 

Of course it was out of the question that I should add 
to the number of these unthrifty travellers; and accord- 
ingly on the morning of the 11th of June, (at least two 
months too soon,) the horses were at the door at four 
o'clock; and, shaking off my sleepiness as well as I 
could, I set forward, accompanied by a Greek gentleman, 
with whose charming family we had formed a friend- 
ship, and who was himself well calculated by his scien- 
tific acquirements to enhance the enjoyment of the 
expedition, our servant, and a guide, for the dwelling of 
the gods. 

The morning was yet gray; the mists were hanging 
in wreaths about the mountains, and draping them in 
ermine ; the dew was lying heavily on the dense vegeta- 
tion; a few straggling peasants passed us on the out- 
skirts of the sleeping city, some bearing scythes upon 
their shoulders, aflixed to straight poles about eight feet 
in length—or carrying round spades of wood—or driv- 
ing before them the animals who were to return laden 
with mulberry branches for the nurture of the silk- 
worms which are reared in millions at Broussa. The 
number of individuals constantly employed in providing 
food for these insects must be very great, as we have 
counted upwards of two hundred horses, mules, and 
donkey 8, bearing closely-packed loads of boughs, passing 
in one day beneath our windows from the same gate of 
the city; and, as the immense plain is covered with 
trees, which are each year cut closely down to the trunk, 
the consumption may be imagined. 

A little beyond the city we passed a mule-litter, close- 
ly covered with scarlet cloth, guided by two men, and 
followed by three Turkish gentlemen on horseback, at- 
tended by their servants, bound on some mountain pil- 
grimage; but we had not proceeded above half a league, 
ere, with the excepiion of a string of mules laden with 
timber, which occasionally crossed our path, we had the 
wilderness tu ourselves. 
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THE CITY OF THE SULTAN. 








The ascent commences immediately on leaving the 
city, which on this side is bounded by a deep ditch or 
fosse, into which two mountain torrents, boiling and bel- 
lowing down from the neighbouring heights, pour their 
flashing waters, A narrow pathway, so narrow that two 
saddle-horses cannot pass in it, traverses a dense wood 
of dwarf oak and hazel, clothing the hill-side, above 
whose stunted summits we looked down upon the plain, 
and the minarets of Broussa. 

A sudden turn in the road conducted us rapidly up- 
wards, freed us from the hazel wood, and plunged us 
among masses of rock, over which our horses slid and 
stumbled, until we reached the foot of the next range of 
heights. Here the landscape began to grow in beauty ; 
behind us was the city fenced with mountains, mapped 
out in all its extent, and as remarkable as that of Con- 
stantinople for the extraordinary and beautiful admix- 
ture of buildings and foliage, which I never remember 
to have seen elsewhere. 

Every habitation possessing, if not its garden, at least 
its one tall tree, beneath whose boughs the family con- 
gregate during the warm hours, the appearance of an 
Eastern city, as you look down upon it from any neigh- 
bouring height, is entirely devoid of that monotony 
which renders the roofs and chimneys of an European 
town so utterly uninteresting. It looks as though the 
houses had grown up gradually in the midst of a thick 
grove, and the eye lingers without weariness on the 
scene, where the glittering casements, touched by the 
sunlight, flash through the clustering leaves, and the 
wind heaves aside the more flexile branches to reveal a 
stately portal, or a graceful kiosk. From the spot on 
which we now stood, we saw Broussa to great advan- 
tage. ‘The most striking object was the spacious mosque 
of Oulou Jame piercing through the morning mists in 
spectral whiteness—the stunted minarets, looking like 
caricatures of those light, slender, fairy-moulded crea- 
tions which shoot so loftily into the blue heaven at 
Stamboul ; minarets that have sacrificed their grace to 
the south wind, which blows so violenily at Broussa as 
frequently to unroof the more lofty buildings; and 
whose ill-proportioned cupolas of lead complete the pic- 
torial ruin, and give them the appearance of bulky wax 
candles, surmounted by metal extinguishers, A small 
space beyond ran the gleaming river, sparkling along its 
bed of white pebbles—the wilderness of mulberry trees 
spreading over the green carpet of the plain—and away, 
afar off, the range of mountains purpling in the distance, 
and crowned with clouds! 

Beside us, not half a foot from our horse’s hoof, we 
had a sheer precipice clothed with dwarf oak and spruce, 
and we heard, although we could not see, the tumbling 
waters of a torrent which roared and rushed along the 
bottom of the gulf. Beyond the precipice towered a 
lordly mountain, upon whose crest were pillowed dense 
masses of fleecy vapour; while stately fir trees draped 
it with a thousand tints. Before us rose masses of rock, 
through which we had to make our way; and from 
evely crevice sprang a forest tree, whose gnarled and 
knotted roots were washed by a rushing stream, which 
was flung up like spray as our horses splashed through 
it. We next reached a patch of soft fresh turf; maple 
and ash trees overshadowed it; wild artichokes and vio- 
lets were strown in every direction; the rich ruby- 
coloured arum hung its long dank leaves over the nar- 
row channel, through which glided a pigmy stream al- 
most hidden by the rank vegetation; the litle yellow 
hearts-ease was dotted over the banks; the ring-doves 
were cooing amid the leaves; and the grasshopper, as 
green and almost as bright as an emerald, was springing 
from flower to flower. 

It is a place of pause for the traveller, and it deserves 
to be so, ‘I'bere can scarcely be a lovelier in the world! 
One or two fragments of cold gray rock pierced through 
the rich grass, as if to enhance its beauty, and afforded 
a resting-place, whence we looked round upon the masses 
of mountain scenery by which we were surrounded ; 
and few, I should imagine, would fail to profit by this 
opportunity of temporary rest, when they contemplated 
the far extent of wild and difficult country through 
which they were to travel. 

Let none venture the ascent of Mount Olympus who 
have not the head and the hand equally steady ; who 
are incapable not only of standing upon the “ giddy 
brink,” but also of riding along it when the road is 
scarcely a foot in width, and the precipice some hundreds 





in depth ; and where the only path is a torrent-chafed 


channel, or a line of rock piled in ledges, and slippery 
with water; for assuredly, to all such, /e jeu ne vaudra 
pas la chandelle, as it is impossible to imagine ways less 
calculated to calm the nerves, or to reassure the timid. 
You urge your horse up a flat stone, as high and as large 
as a billiard-table, and splash he descends on the other 
side up to bis girths in mud: now you ride up a bank 
to escape collision with a string of timber-laden mules, 
and in descending you are stumbling and scrambling 
among the roots of trees, which twirl and twist among 
the vegetation like huge snakes; at one moment you are 
almost knocked off your saddle by a forest bough that 
you have not room to avoid, and the next you are up to 
your knees in a torrent which he refuses to leap, As- 
suredly the gods never wished to receive company. 

As the ascent became more difficult, the whole face of 
the landscape changed ; lofty firs shot upwards against 
the clear sky, while rocks fantastically piled, and looking 
like the ruins of a lordly city, were scattered over a plain 
which we skirted in turning the elbow of the next range 
of heights. Here and there, a tree that had been smit- 
ten by the thunder, reared aloft its white and leafless 
branches, while its shivered trunk looked like a mass of 
charcoal, Eagles and vultures soared above our heads; 
innumerable cuckoos called to each other among the 
rocks; at intervals the low growl of a bear was heard 
in the distance ; and altogether a more savage scene can 
scarcely be imagined. 

A fine fir-wood succeeded, which terminated in a 
small plain intersected by a sparkling trout stream, whose 
waters formed a thousand pigmy cascades as they tum- 
bled over the rocky fragments that checked their channel. 
Here we spread our morning meal, cooling our delicate 
Greek wine in the waters of Mount Olympus, and seat- 
ing ourselves upon the fresh turf which was enameled 
with violets and wild hyacinths. At this spot travellers 
usually leave their horses, and proceed to the summit of 
the mountain on foot; but our good cheer, our soft 
words, and, above all, the promise of an increased back- 
schish, so won upon our guide, that he consented to let 
his horses’ knees and our necks share the same risk, and 
to proceed as much further as might be practicable for 
the animals. 

What a brerkfast we made! My intelligent Greek 
friend already talking of his mineralogical expectations ; 
I decorating my riding habit with lovely wild flowers ; 
the portly Turk paying marked attention to the hard 
eggs and caviare, and the servant passing to and fro 
the stream with glasses of cool wine, sparkling like 
liquid topaz. 

Before us towered the mountain, whose every creek 
and crevice was heaped with snow, while one dense mass 
of vapour hung upon its brow like a knightly plume. 
From the summit of the mount the snow had disappear- 
ed, but the white slate-stone of which it is composed 
gleamed out beneath the sunshine with a glare that was 
almost dazzling. ‘The sides of the rock are clothed with 
juniper, which, from the continual pressure of the snow, 
is dwarfed and stunted, and rather crawls along the 
earth than springs from it; and whose berries produce a 
singular and beautiful effect on the masses beneath which 
they are concealed, by giving to them a pink tinge that 
has almost the effect of art. Yet, nevertheless, I could 
not forbear casting a glance of anxiety at the towering 
height, which all its majesty and magnificence failed to 
dispel. I had been told that in the month of June it 
would be impossible for a female to ascend to the sum- 
mit—I had already left behind me six long leagues of 
the wilderness—two more of perpetual and difficult as- 
cent were before me—but I remembered my prowess in 
the desert of the Chartreux, and I resolved to perse- 
vere. 

Our hamper was repacked, our bridles were re-adjust- 
ed, and, fording the little stream, we once more set for- 
ward upon our “high emprize;” and after scrambling 
through acres of juniper, sliding over ledges of rock, and 
riding through nine torrents, we at length found our- 
selves at the foot of the almost perpendicular mountain. 

It was a magnificent spectacle! The mid-day sun 
was shining upon the eternal snows, which, yielding par- 
tially and reluctantly to its beams, were melting into a 
thousand pigmy streams that glittered and glided among 
the juniper bushes; the highest peak of the mount, 
crowned by its diadem of vapour, rose proudly against 
the blue sky; the ragged ridges of the chain, tempest- 
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riven, and bare, hung over the snow-filled gulfs, into 
which the grasp of centuries had hurled portions of their 
own stupendous mass; and not a sound was audible sare 
the brawling of the torrents in the lower lands, or the 
wind sweeping at intervals round the rocky point. 

When I dismounted, and flung my bridle to the guide, 
I felt as though I had gained another year of life! 

Never shall I forget the fatigue of that ascent!—, 
weary league over the gnarled roots of the juniper plants, 
and loose stones which treacherously failed beneath our 
feet, and frequently lost us six steps for the one that we 
thought to gain. But at length we stood apon the edge 
of the rock; we had clomb the ascent, and were looking 
down upon the mountains that we had traversed in the 
morning, as though into a valley; but our task was not 
yet ended: the loftiest peak, the seat of Jupiter, yet tow. 
ered above us, and seemed to mock our efforts. Between 
that peak, and the spot on which we stood, there was a 
deep hollow, to be descended on one side, and again 
mounted on the other: the rock was edged with snow 
many feet in depth; our feet sank among the loose 
stones; the cold was piercing; and to add to our dis- 
comfort, the vapours were rising from the valley beyond 
the mountain in one dense mass which resembled the 
concentrated smoke of a burning world. 

The effect was sublimely awful! Fold upon fold— 
shade darkening over shade—nothing was to be seen but 
the cold, gray, clinging vapour which hung against the 
mountain, as if to curtain the space beyond. It was 
frightful to stand upon the edge of the precipice, and to 
mark the working of that mysterious cloud—fancy ran 
riot in looking on it—its superhuman extent—its un- 
earthly, impalpable texture—its everchanging form—its 
deep, dense tint—my brain reeled with watching its 
shifting wonders; and had not my companion withdrawn 
me from the brink, I should have sunk down from sheer 
mental exhaustion. 

We had been warned not to linger when on the 
mountain, and after the lapse of a few moments we again 
toiled on, At intervals the vapour rolled back, and gave 
us glimpses of hills, and valleys, and woods, and streams, 
far below us; but it was like the production of a fairy- 
wand, for while we yet looked upon them they were 
lost: another heavy fold of mist rose from the chasm, and 
again all was chaos. 

At length the chibouk was lighted. We stood upon 
the Grave of the Giant; upon the highest point of Mount 
Olympus—beside the roofless hut, built for the shelter of 
the storm-overtaken traveller, and so ingeniously sunk 
beneath the surface as to form a well, in which sucha 
shower of rain as commonly falls in the neighbourhood 
of the mountain, would go nigh to drown the hapless 
wanderer who might trust to the treacherous asylum. 

Behind us all was vapour: before us stretched away 
the mountain-chain across which we had traveled; 
while far, far in the distance, and almost blent with the 
horizon, we distinguished the blue lake of Apollonia. 
While we yet looked, we saw the mists gathering about 
our own path; curling up from the swampy patches be- 
tween the hills; rolling along the rocky channel of the 
torrents: draping the broad branches of the dark firs; 
clinging to the mountain sides—we had no time to lose. 
We were not travellers on a highway; we had neither 
finger-posts nor landmarks—all is so nearly alike in the 
wilderness: one pile of cold gray rock looms out from 
amid the mists shaped so like its neighbour; one rushing 
torrent brawls over its stony bed so like another; one 
stretch of forest darkens the mountain side with a gloom 
so similar to that which shadows the opposite height, 
that we thought it well to avoid the gathering of the va- 
pours, if we did not wish to sleep in the desert. 

To return by the way that we had ascended was out 
of the question ; for we had walked upwards of a league 
along the summit of the mountain, after having gained 
the height. The other face of the rock presented a much 
shorter road, but, as it was extremely dangerous, we held 
a council to decide on which we should venture—the 
fatigue and loss of time, or the possibility of accident. 
We were already travel-worn and foot-sore, but not car- 
ing to confess even to each other that it was the exertion 
from which we shrank, we both talked very sagely of the 
danger of delay, with the mists gathering so rapidly about 
us; and decided, as a matter of prudence, on descending 
the precipice. 

I have already mentioned the mountain-ridge that 
projected oyer the gulf, and whose jagged and storm- 
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3 snows beneath, broke the smooth surface, and betray- 
J the depth of the precipice. 

'This was the point on which we fixed for our descent: 

companion, who was an accomplished sportsman, 
nd accustomed to the dizzy mountains of the East, led 
he way; and, as he assured me that nothing but nerve 
as required to ensure success, I followed without hesi- 
tion. Seating ourselves, therefore, upon the summit 
the mountain, we slid gently down to a narrow ledge 
rock, just sufficiently wide to afford us footing; and 
inging to the stones which jutted out from the natural 
vall on the one side, and carefully avoiding to look to- 
yards the precipice on the other, we slowly made our 
ay toa second descent similar to the first. This ha- 
ardous exploit, thrice repeated, carried us through the 
nost difficult portion of our undertaking, as the rock 
hen projected sufficiently towards the base to enable us 

» step from stone to stone, until we arrived at the edge 
f the snow. 

As we could form no calculation of its depth, we did 
ot venture to traverse it, which would have shortened 
he. distance very considerably ; but skirting the gulf, 

here it was not more than mid-way to our knees, we at 
Pength arrived in a patch of swampy land, inundated by 
‘fhe melting of the mountain snows, and scattered over 
vith rocks, many of them split asunder, as though they 
had suffered from the wrath of Vulcan in one of his 
Jptormy moods. Our wet and weary feet next carried us 
‘bp a slight ascent, to a stretch of land as brilliant and as 
| Bweet as a flower-garden. Were I to enumerate all the 
blossoms that I saw growing wild on this spot, the next 
Jpage of my book would resemble a floricultural cata- 
Vogue; and tired as I was, I could not pass them by 
without gathering a bouquet which would have done no 
lisgrace to an English parterre. 

In half an hour more we entered the grassy nook 
vhere we had left our horses; and the recompense of 
bur prowess from the guide when we pointed out to him 
he spot whence we had descended was a look of con- 

‘demptuous pity, accompanied by the remark that we were 
‘two mad Franks!” 

') We had scarcely taken a hasty glass of wine, and 
mounted our horses, when two loud claps of thunder, 
Following close upon each other, rattled along the moun- 
Qain-tops, and enforced on us the necessity of speed. 
But, alas! there was no possibility of traveling at more 
han a foot’s-pace between Mount Olympus and Broussa ; 
ll that we could do, therefore, was to commence our 
homeward journey without a moment’s delay, and trust 
o our lucky stars, both for finding our way, and for 
petting home dry. On we pressed accordingly, “over | 
bank, bush, and scaur ;” but in half an hour we were so 
ompletely enveloped in mist that we could not see 











vicinity of some mountaineer; at the same moment the 
mists broke partially away, and the guide, uttering an 


mony to the ravages of time and | dog came bounding out of the vapour, barking furiously, inlaid with coloured stones; and a portable altar, whose 
while the huge fragments of fallen rock which | but to us his voice was music, as it assured us of the | plate was enriched with fine turquoises, stood in the 


| centre of the aisle, surmounted by a hideous St. Joseph, 
| glaring out in his ugliness from beneath a drapery of 


exclamation of joy, suddenly descended a steep bank, and | silver muslin. 


we found ourselves on the skirts of the fir wood, and in 
the mule-track which we had followed in the morning. 

We had scarcely congratulated each other on the ter- 
mination of our dilemma, and the partial dispersion of 
the vapours, when a jagged line of serpent-like lightning 
ran shimmering through the broad flash that lit up for a 
second the whole wild scene amid which we were mov- 
ing; and at the same instant, the loudest and the long- 
est peal broke from the sky to which I ever listened; rock 
after rock caught up the sound, and flung it back, until 
the wizard thunder rattled in fainter echoes down into 
the plain. 

It was an awful moment! The terrified animals stood 
suddenly still, and trembled with affright; but we had no 
time to waste upon alarm, for, as if conjured by that 
awful crash, and the wild light by which it was accom- 
panied, down came the imprisoned waters from the mass 
of vapour that hung above us. I can scarcely call it rain; 
it was as though a sluice had been let loose upon us, 
and in an instant we were drenched. Every mountain 
stream grew suddenly into a torrent—every way-side 
fountain, (and there were many in the forest formed of 
the hollow trunks of trees,) overflowed its basin—the 
branches against which we brushed in our passage, scat- 
tered the huge drops from their leaves—large stones fell 


as wild a storm as ever inspired the pencil of Salvator 
Rosa; and its solemnity was deepened by the twilight 
gloom of the clinging and changeful vapours. 


rattling down the sides of the mountain—in short it was | 


The church is surrounded on three sides by a noble 
covered cloister, lined with marble, partially carpeted, 
and furnished with an altar at each extremity. That on 
the right hand is the burial place of the bishops, who lie 
beneath slabs of marble, elaborately carved ; the left hand 
cloister, into which flows a noble fountain, serves as a 
sacristy ; and the third, situated at the extreme end of 
the church, is decorated with a dingy Virgin, and a con- 
gregation of saints in very tattered condition, to whom 
their votaries offer the tribute of lighted tapers, whose 
numerous remains were scattered about in their imme- 
diate vicinity. The women’s gallery is handsome and 
spacious, and is partially overlooked by the windows of 
the bishop’s palace ; a fine building erected a year ago 
at an immense expense. 

From the church we passed into the public school, 
where three hundred boys were conning their tasks un- 
der the superintendence of a single master. Though we 
were perfectly unexpected, we did not hear a whisper; 
every boy was in his place ; and the venerable dominie, 
with a beard as white as snow, and a head which would 
have been a study for a painter, rose as we entered, and 
courteously invited us to take our seats upon the com- 
fortable sofa that occupied the upper end of the hall. 
The most beautiful cleanliness pervaded the whole es- 
tablishment; and the boarded floor was rubbed as bright 
by the constant friction of six hundred little naked feet, 
as though it had been waxed. 

The number of Turkish children now receiving their 








We arrived at Broussa both wet and weary, having 





been thirteen hours on the road; but, despite all that I 
suffered, I would not have lost the sublime spectacle on | 
which I gazed from the summit of Mount Olympus, for 
the enjoyment of a month of Juxurious ease. Well | 
might Howitt exclaim, in the gushing out of his pious | 
and poetical nature :— 


“ Praise be to Gon for the mountains !” 


———— 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


The Armenian quarter of Broussa—Catholics and schismatics— 
Armenian church—Ugly saints—Burial place of the bishops— | 
Cloisters—Public school—Mode of rearing the silk worms— | 
Difference between the European and Asiatic systems—Colour 
and quantity of the produce—Appearance of the mulberry | 
woods. 

It is a singular fact, that although the Armenian quar- 
ter of Broussa contains upwards of a thousand houses | 
which are all inhabited, the number of catholic families 
does not amount to fifty; their place of worship is con- 













pach other. The guide still moved steadily on, however, 
ike a man who is sure of his path; and I felt no misgiv- 
ngs until, on arriving in the dry bed of a torrent from 
which the stream had been diverted by some convulsion | 
iof nature, he suddenly ceased the wild monotonous melo- | 
ly with which he had favoured us for a considerable time, | 
und, turning round in his saddle, remarked quietly : « We | 
are lost.” | 
For an instant no one replied. We had each antici- 
pated the probability of such an occurrence, but it was 
not the less disagreeable when it came to pass. What | 
was tobe done? First, the guide was convinced that he 
had borne too much to the right, and accordingly we all 
urned our horses in the other direction; when being 
lose upon a wall of rock that loomed out from the va- 
pour like some bristling fortress, he admitted that this | 
‘Ould not be the way, and that consequently he must 
have inclined too much to the left. We performed a 
fresh evolution with equal success: the man was fairly 
bewildered ; and meanwhile the vapour was spreading 
thicker and faster about us. 
At length my companion suggested the expediency of 
shouting aloud, that, in the event of any shepherd or 
goatherd being in the neighbourhood, we might procure 
assistance and information. Shout, accordingly, we did, 
at the very pitch of our lungs; but the mists were so 
dense that they stifled the voice, and we were ourselves 
conscious that we could not be heard at any great dis- 
tance, After the suspense of a long, weary half hour, 
we had just abandoned all hope of help, when a huge 






















sequently small, and unworthy of description, being 
merely the chapel attached to a private house, while the | 
schismatic church is proportionably handsome. The dif- 
ference of faith between the two sects hangs upon a | 
single point—The schismatics deuy the double nature of | 
Christ, and are accordingly denounced as heretics by 
their more orthodox brethren; although they worship 
the same profusion of saints—weep over the wounds of 
the same blessed martyrs—and build altars to the same 
Virgin under all her multitudinous designations, 

The Armenian church of Broussa is very elegant. 
The altar, which extends along its whole width, is of 
white marble, highly polished, and divided into three 
compartments, merely separated from the aisles by a 
simple railing, and is arranged with considerable taste ; 
the sacerdotal plate being interspersed with vases of | 
white lilies. ‘The roof is supported by ten fine columns, 
and the floor covered, like that of a mosque, with rich 
carpets. 

The saints, whose portraits adorn the walls, (which | 
are covered with Dutch tiles to the height of the latticed | 
gallery,) have been most cruelly treated. I never beheld | 
“the human face divine’ so caricatured! A tale | 

| 
} 


some where told of a susceptible young Italian, who be- 
came enamoured of the Madonna that adorned his ora- 
tory; he might kneel before the whole saintly commu- 
nity of the Armenian church of Broussa, without a quick- 
ening pulse—they would haunt the dreams of an artist 
like the nightmare! At the base of the pictures, crosses 
of white marble are incrusted in the masonry, curiously 





| exports the raw material to Europe. 


| indiscriminately. 


education in Broussa we could not ascertain, as they are 
divided among the different mosques ; but the Greek rec- 
tor, who, in the absence of the archbishop, interested 
himself in our comfort and amusement, told me that they 
had but fifty in their school, although the Greek popula- 
tion of Broussa is tolerably numerous. There is, how- 
ever, a second description of free-school or college, at- 
tached to the Greek and Armenian churches, wherein 
the pupils advance a step in their studies, and prepare 


| themselves for the priesthood, and for commercial pur- 


suits, 

Our next object of enquiry was the mode of feeding 
the silk-worms, which produce in the neighbourhood of 
Broussa an extraordinary quantity of silk. We accord- 
ingly visited the establishment of a Frenchman, who 
I was struck by the 
colour of the silk, which was of a dingy white; and learnt 
that, despite all the efforts of the feeders, they seldom 
succeeded in producing any other tint, although the 
worms are themselves of different qualities and colours, 
varying from a dead white to a dark brown, and are fed 
with the leaves of both the red and the white mulberry 
The most experienced feeders, how- 
ever, give a decided preference to the wild white mul- 
berry, of which most of the plantations about Broussa 
are formed. The silk, when first spun, is of a clear, sil- 
very, brilliant tint; but submersion in the highly mine- 
ralised water of the neighbourhood robs it of its gleam, 
and reduces it to the dead, dingy colour ] have mention- 
ed; and I was assured that in some hundreds of pounds 


| weight of silk, not more than two or three could be met 


with of yellow. 

The Asiatic method of rearing the worm is totally dif 
ferent from that of Europe, and, according to the account 
given to me, much more profitable in its results, as well 
as simple in its process. The insect has a natural dis- 
like to being handled, which is inevitable where it is fed 
day by day, and the withered leaves of the previous 
morning cleared away; the discomfort produced by the 
touch rendering the worm lethargic, and retarding its 
growth. ‘The Asiatics never approach it with the band: 
when it is hatched, the floor of the apartment is covered 
with layers of mulberry branches to about three or four 
inches in depth ; and upon these the insects are laid, and 
suffered to feed undisturbed until their first sleep, when 
they are covered by a fresh supply of boughs similar to 
the first, through which they eat their way, and upon 
which they subsist until their next change. This opera- 
tion is repeated four times, always at the period when the 
worm casts its skin; and on the first appearance of an 
inclination to spin, boughs of oak, of about four feet in 


length, stripped of their lower leaves, and planted, if I 
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may so express it, in close ranks in the bed of mulberry | 


branches, form a pigmy forest in which the insects es- 
tablish themselves, and wherein they produce their silk. 
Every crevice of the apartment is carefully stopped to 
prevent the admission of air, and a fire of charcoal ashes 
is kept up constantly throughout the day and night. 

Whether the mode of feeding operates on the colour of 
the silk, I could not ascertain, though it struck me that 
the experiment would be worth trying; but meanwhile 
it appears to be certain thet it greatly increases its quan- 
tity, and diminishes the labour of the feeders. There is 
scarcely a house in the neighbourhood of Broussa which 
does not contain several apartments filled with silk worms, 
whose produce is disposed of to the spinners, of whom 
there are a considerable number in the city ; and the far- 
spreading mulberry woods assume in the height of sum- 
mer the appearance of stretches of locust-blighted land- 
scape, every tree being left a branchless trunk without a 
eign of foliage. 

—>>—— 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


The cadi’s wife—Singular custom—Haise Hanoum—The oda- 


lique—The cadi—Noisy enjoyment—Lying in state—Cache- 
mires—Costume—Unbounded hospitality of the wealthy Turks 
~The dancing girl—Sairyn Hanoum—Contrast. 


The wife of the cadi of Tzekerghe having given birth 
to her first-born son, I received an invitation to visit her 
the same evening, which I accepted, although not with- 
out some surprise ; and, on expressing my astonishment 
at her subjecting herself to the intrusion of guests at 
such a period, I learnt that it is universally the custom, 
among the wives of the wealthy ‘Turks, to receive com- 
pany during seven days after the birth of the first son, 
until midnight; on which occasion they display the most 
valuable portions of their trousseau. 

Haise Hanoum was a young creature of sixteen, very 
pretty, and very stupid, who, individually, created no 
great interest; but she had a rival in the harem, a sweet 
girl of twelve years of age, with the face of an angel, and 
the grace of a sylph; who, if the gossipry of the neigh- 
bourhood may be relied upon, was no especial favourite 
with her companion, whose dulness yet left her discri- 
mination enough to be jealous of the superior attractions 
of the gazelle-eyed odalique. The cadi himself had reach- 
ed his eightieth year, and his silver beard would rather 
have distinguished him as the grandsire than as the hus- 
band of these two beautiful young creatures. 

I entered the house at eight o’clock in the evening; 
and, having traversed the marble court, whose fountain 
poured forth its limpid waters beneath the shade of a 
venerable fig tree, I passed along the latticed terrace of 
the harem, to the Hanoum’s apartment. Long before I 
reached it, I was deafened with the noise whicn issued 
from its open door; the voices of the singing-women— 
the rattle of the tambourines—the laughter of the 
guests—the shouts of the attendant slaves—the clatter 
of the coffee and sherbet cups: I could scarcely believe 
that I was about to be ushered into a sickechamber! At 
length, the three attendants who had lighted me up stairs 
made way for me through the crowd of women who 
thronged the entrance of the apartment, and one of the 
most extraordinary scenes presented itself upon which it 
has ever been my fate to look. 

Directly opposite to the door stood the bed of the Ha- 
noum: the curtains had been withdrawn, and a tempo- 
rary canopy formed of cachemire shawls arranged in 
festoons, and linked together with bathing scarfs of gold 
and silver tissue ; and, as the lady was possessed of fifty, 
which could not all be arranged with proper effect in so 
limited a space, a silk cord had been stretched along the 
ceiling to the opposite extremity of the apartment, over 
which the costly drapery was continued. Fastened to 
the shawls were head-dresses of coloured gauze, flowered 
or striped with gold and silver, whence depended oranges, 
lemons, and candied fruits. Two coverlets of wadded 
pink satin were folded at the bed’s foot; and a sheet of 
striped crape hung to the floor, where it terminated in a 
deep fringe of gold. 

The infant lay upon a cushion of white satin, richly 
embroidered with coloured silks, and trimmed like the 
sheet; and was itself a mass of gold brocade and dia- 
monds. But the young mother principally attracted my 
attention. As I entered, she was flinging over her child 
a small coverlet of crimson velvet, most gorgeously 
wrought with gold; and, as the sleeves of her striped 


silk antery and gauze chemisette fell back to the elbow, 
| her white and dimpled arms circled by bracelets of bril- 
| liants, and her small hand glittering with jeweled rings, 
| were revealed in all their beauty. Her dark hair was 
| braided in twenty or thirty small plaits, that fell far be- 
low her waist, as she leant against a cushion similar to 
that on which she had pillowed her infant. Her throat 
was encircled by several rows of immense pearls, whence 
depended a diamond star, resting upon her bosom: her 
chemisette was delicately edged by a gold beading, and 
met atthe bottom of her bust, where her vest was con- 
fined by a costly shawl. Her head-dress, of blue gauze 
worked with silver, was studded with diamond sprays, 
and ornamented with a fringe of large gold coins, which 
fell upon her shoulders, and almost concealed her bril- 
liant ear-rings. Her satin antery was of the most lively 
colours, and her salva were of pale pink silk, sprinkled 
with silver spots. A glass vase of white lilies rested 
against her pillow, and a fan of peacocks’ feathers and 
a painted handkerchief lay beside her. Previously to 
her confinement, she had plucked out the whole of her 
eyebrows, and had replaced them by two stripes of black 
dye, raised about an inch higher upon the forehead. This 
is a common habit with the Turkish women on great oc- 
casions; and they no where display more coquetry or 
more decided bad taste than in the arrangement of their 
eyebrows, which they paint in all kinds of fantastic 
shapes—sometimes making them meet across the nose, 
and sometimes raising them at the outer point to the 
temples! I have seen many a pretty woman destroyed 
by this whim. 

I was conducted with great ceremony to the sofa, when 
I had saluted the Hanoum, and uttered my “ Mashallah” 
as I leaned over the infant—which, poor little thing! 
was almost smothered in finery; and, having taken 
my seat, I had time to contemplate the singular scene 
around me. 

I have alluded elsewhere to the facility with which 
the working classes of Turkey obtain access into the 
houses of the wealthy. On every occasion of rejoicing, 
the door is open to all: it is the sofa only which is sa- 
cred: but the poor share in all the enjoyments of the 
festival. The coffee and sherbet is served to them, if not 
with the same ceremony, at least with the same welcome, 
as to the prouder guests: they listen to the music—they 
mingle in the conversation—they join in the gaiety ; and 
they are never made to feel that their lot is cast in a more 
lowly rank than that of their entertainer. 

On the present occasion the floor was thronged. Mo- 
thers were there with their infants at their breasts—for 
whose entire costume you would not have given fifty 
piasters ; and whose sunburnt arms and naked feet bore 
testimony to a life of toil. A group of children were 
huddled together at the bed’s foot: a throng of singing 
women occupied the extreme end of the apartment—the 
mother of the young wife sat beside the pillow of her 
child, dressed in a vest and trousers of white, with a 
large handkerchief of painted muslin flung loosely over 
her turban—the lovely little odalique, totally unheeded, 
squatted on the ground at my feet—half a dozen stately 
hanoums were seated on the crimson velvet sofa, leaning 
against its gorgeous cushions, and some of them engaged 
with the chibouk. But the most attractive object in the 
apartment was the dancing-girl, who occupied the centre 
of the floor, 

I have rarely beheld any thing more beautiful; and, 
with the exception of the daughter of the Scodra Pasha, 
I had seen no woman in the country who could be com- 
pared with her. On my entrance she had been beating 
the tambourine; and as, out of respect for the Frank 
visiter, the music was momentarily suspended, she re- 
mained in the attitude she had assumed when she first 
caught sight of me. Her arms were raised above her 
head, and her open sleeves fell back almost to her shoul- 
der: her delicate little feet were bare, and only partially 
revealed beneath the large loose trousers of dark silk: a 
chemisette of gauze, richly fringed, relieved the sombre 
tint of her tightly fitting antery, and a shawl of the most 
glowing colours bound her slender waist ; her head-dress 
was nearly similar to that worn in the imperial serais—a 
painted handkerchief was folded round her forehead, 
whose deep fringe fell low upon her cheeks; part of her 
long hair was disheveled, and spread wide upon the 
summit of her head, and the rest, formed into innumer- 
able little plaits, was looped about her shoulders. A 


right ear, and her figure was bent slightly backward, Bey hs 
the easiest attitude in the world. han tl 

She was assuredly very lovely—but it was not genyy Mime tat 
oriental beauty. Her large full eyes were as blue ay Mmgscord 
bright as a summer sky, when the heavens are fyi Alto 
sunshine: her nose was d@ /a Roxalane; and she hajimd I ¢ 
pretty pout about her little cherry-coloured lips, wom Wimyest 0 
half a dozen smiles. y lei 

I could not help expressing my surprise at the stylegMpents, 
her coiffure, as I had never before seen it so worn, 4, @muring 
cept in the imperial palaces—when I was informed thy Hors ¥ 
the sultan, having accidentally seen her mother, who { mon, a! 
exceeded the daughter in beauty, became so enthraljy Fame req 
by her extreme loveliness as to make her an inmate! 
his harem, where she still remains. 4 

When I had seated myself the dancer suddenly sj 
fered her arms to fall by her side, and flinging the tay 
bourine to one of the singing women, she clapped je} 
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hands, and a couple of slaves entered with coffee. (Jn) @ dents 
bore a large silver salver, from which depended a napkij i Archt 
of gold tissue, richly fringed, with the tiny cups of glitte imp Pries' 
ing porcelain, and the silver coffee-holders neatly arrang) £9 —* 
upon its surface ; and the other carried a weighty shertx, aol 
vase of wrought silver, shaped as classically as that ¢ na 
Hebe herself. Wh 
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I never saw any woman so light or so graceful as thy 
lovely dancing-girl. She had the spring of a sylph, an 
the foot of a faun. As she presented the coffee, suf 
laid her hand first upon her lips and then upon her heaj 
with an elegance which I have seldom seen equale/~ 
and then bounding back into her place, she twirled th} 
tambourine in the air with the playfulness of a chili 
and, having denoted the measure, returned it to one¢ 
the women, who immediately commenced a wild chant} 
half song and half recitative, which was at times cavgh, 
up in chorus by the others, and at times wailed out by 
the dancer only, as she regulated the movements of be 
willow-like figure to the modulations of the music. Th 
Turkish women dance very little with the feet : it is th 
grace and art displayed in the carriage of the body ani 
arms which form the perfection of their dancing—t 
rapid snapping of the fingers, meanwhile, producing th 
effect of castanets. 

Even at the risk of making a portrait gallery of m 
chapter, I must mention the magnificent Sairyn Hanour, 
who shortly afterwards entered the apartment. She wx 
in the autumn of her beauty—for she must have bee 
eight or nine and twenty ; at which period the women d 
the East begin to decline. But what an autumn! Couli 
you only have clipped the wings of Time for the futur, 
you would not have wished her to be a day younget 
She was dark, very dark—almost a Bohemian in com 
plexion ; but you saw the rich blood coursing along her 
veins, through the clear skin: her eyes were like the 
storm-cloud, from which the lightning flashes at inter 
vals; her hair was as black as midnight ; her teeth wer 
dazzling ; and her brow—it was a brow which shouli 
have been circled by a diadem—for it was already stamp 
ed with Nature’s cwn regality. She was tall, even 
stately ; and the dignity of her step accorded well with 
the fire of her dark eye, and the proud expression thit 
sat upon her lip, and dilated her thin delicate nostril 











large bunch of white lilies drooped gracefully above her 


Her costume was as striking as her person; and, haifa Tur 
she studied during a century how best to enhance beg replac 
beauty, she could never have more perfectly succeeded.f) maste 
Her vest and trousers were of the most snowy muslin} while 
she wore neither diamond nor pearl; but the handker-g blue a 
chief was fastened about her head with a chain of large§ both : 
gold coins, which, being threaded upon a silken cori, once | 
formed a fringe that rested upon her forehead—and iff Which 
necklace of the same material fell low upon her bosom. aroun 
The Turkish women of rank have universally very sweet and p 
voices—hers was music. the m 

On glancing back upon what I have written, I few and le 
that much of it may be condemned as hyperbole, or si and s« 
best as exaggeration. 1 only wish that they who arf barbe: 
skeptical could look for an instant upon Sairyn Hanoum: Ou 
they would confess that I bave done her less thanff the v 
justice. serval 

En révanche, the floor was crowded with withered tode 
old women and stupid children: the atmosphere was im durin 
pregnated with onions, tobacco, and garlic; and the noise# tunes 
was deafening! ‘The singing women shouted at inter depar 
vals at the very pitch of their voices: the infants cried} ¢clat, 
with weariness and fright—the impatient guests def ‘erly 
manded coffee and sherbet as unceremoniously as though that | 
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ey had been at a public kiosk, and much more rapidly 
an they could be supplied ; and the ringing rattle of 
» tambourine kept up a running accompaniment of 
ied the scene was a most extraordinary one ; 
nd I compelled myself to remain a couple of hours the 
est of Haise Hanoum, in order to contemplate it at 
y leisure. The same ceremonies, the same amuse- 
ents, and the same noise, continued until midnight, 
ring the whole of the seven days—when the harem 
nors were once more shut against such general intru- 
on, and the young mother left to enjoy the repose which 
he required. 
—=—— 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


ekerghe—Bustling departure—Turkish patois—Waiting maids 

and serving men—Characteristic cavalcade—Chapter of acci- 
dents—Train of camels—Halt of the caravan—Violent storm— 
Archbishop of Broussa—The old palace—Reception-room— 
Priestly humility—Greek priests—Worldly and monastic cler- 
gy—Morals of the Papas— Asiatic pebbles—Moudania—Idle- 
ness of the inhabitants—Decay of the town—Policy of the 
Turkish government—Departure for Constantinople. 


When we had exhausted the “lions” of Broussa, we 
emoved to T'zekerghe for the benefit of the baths; and, 
fier having enjoyed for a few weeks all the luxury of 
ulphuric vapour, we prepared for our return to the 
aital. 

‘The confusion incident on our departure from the vil- 
lage was most amusing ; and, as our party was a numerous 
pne, we were all on foot by three o’clock in the morning. 
Beridjhes were shouting and quarreling about missing 
bridles, and ill-poised paniers: Greek servants, supreme 
n their knowledge of the Asiatic Turkish, which is a 
pecies of patois, almost unintelligible even to Constan- 
inopolitan Turks, were hectoring and finding fault— 
waiting-maids were screaming in defence of bandboxes 
and dressing-cases ; and all the inhabitants of the ham- 
et were looking on, and favouring us with their com- 
ments. The morning salutations were drowsy enough ; 
jor there are few things more dreary thana daybreak 


WMialogue : the perfumed coffee was swallowed almost in 
ery of my 
) Hanoun} 


silence—and at !ength the procession set forth. 

Nothing could be more characteristic than the appear- 
ance of our caravan, as we wound down the mountain 
vath: bullock cars, laden with luggage, creaked and rat- 
led over the rocky road—led horses carrying bedding 
and provisions were scattered along the way-side ; and 
hirteen mounted individuals, as ill-assorted to the eye as 
an well be imagined, completed the party. Two Greek 
ladies, mounted en cavalier, one wearing an ample white 
turban, and both having their feet enveloped in shawls: 
three men servants perched on the top of great coats and 
cloaks, and armed with chibouks and umbrellas; two 
Greek femmes de chambre, mounted like their mis- 
tresses; my father, myself, and three gentlemen, with 
our English, Viennese, and Tartar saddles—altogether 
formed a spectacle which would not have passed unob- 
served in the West. 

My own horse, a powerful animal, that went like the 
wind, was almost blinded by crimson and gold tassels— 
a Turkish inhabitant of Tzekerghe having insisted on 
replacing the ill-conditioned bridle provided by the post- 
master with the elaborate head gear of his own animal ; 
while my saddle was girt over a flaming horse-cloth of 
blue and scarlet. Some of the party were less fortunate, 
both as regarded their horses and accoutrements ; but, 
once upon the road, our spirits rose with the bright sun 
which was beginning to light up the glorious scene 
around us—and, when we had descended into the plain, 
and passed the romantic fountain of Adzem Tzesmessi, 
the most energetic among us were soon galloping right 
and left among the trees, gathering the wild hollyhocks, 
and scattering, as we passed, the yellow blossoms of the 
barberry bushes. 

Our enjoyment was not uninterrupted, however—for 
the whole journey was a chapter of accidents. One 
servant lost her turban: another her umbrella ; a third 
rode a lazy hack, that lay down with her three times 
during the day—while, to complete the list of misfor- 
tunes, a young Austrian gentleman, resolving that our 
departure from Broussa should be signalised by some 
éclat, with a want of reflection which he afterwards bit- 
terly repented, threw a rocket among the burning tobacco 





that he flung from his chibouk by the way-side, which 
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exploded with a violence that unhorsed one lady of the 


party, and left us for some time in doubt whether she had 
not paid the penalty of his folly with her life. 

There was a general halt as soon as it could be ef- 
fected—for several of the animals were almost unma- 
nageable from fright: when all those domestic remedies 
were applied which could be commanded at such a mo- 
ment, in order to recover the sufferer from the deadly 
faint into which she had fallen; and, after the delay of 
about half an hour, when the seridjhe had duly emptied 
a bottle of water on the spot where the accident had 
taken place, in order to prevent its recurrence, the unfor- 
tunate lady was with considerable difficulty lifted once 
more upon her horse—and, with an attendant at her 
bridle-rein, resumed her journey. 

Nor did our misadventures end here ; for, just before 
we entered the town of Moudania, a gentleman, who was 
riding along with my father and myself, fell back a few 
paces to discharge his traveling pistols, when one of 
them burst in his hand, nearly the whole length of 
the barrel—but fortunately without doing him any 
injury. 

During our journey across the principal plain, we 
came in contact with a caravan, which had made a tem- 
porary halt by the way-side. It consisted of between 
forty and fifty camels, attended by their drivers, and ac- 
companied by half a dozen formidable-looking dogs. I 
never encountered any thing more picturesque. Some 
of the animals were browsing on the young shoots of the 
dwarf oak—others were standing lazily with their long 
necks bent downwards, and their eyes closed; while the 
more weary among them were lying on the earth, as 
though sinking under the weight of their burdens. Their 
drivers, a wild, ferocious-looking horde, were resting be- 
neath the shade of some cloaks which they had stretched 
across the bushes, and smoking their chibouks—leaving 
the care of the drove to their watchful dogs. We uttered 
the brief but earnest salutation of the wilderness as we 
passed ; and, then urging on our horses, the halt of the 
caravan was soon a distant object in the landscape. 

A violent storm had been slowly gathering throughout 
the day ; and we had scarcely taken possession of the 
house which had been secured for us at Moudania, when 
it burst over the town. The mountains of the opposite 
coast were covered with dense vapours, the sea beat vic- 
lently against the houses that fringed the shore, the thaa- 
der rattled in long-continued peals among the heights, the 
lightning danced along the foam-crested billows, and the 
narrow street became the channel of a torrent. 

The rain had only partially abated when a priest was 
announced, who bore to my father and myself an invita- 


tion from the archbishop, to whom our arrival had been | 
already made known; and, weary as we were, we re- | 
solved to avail ourselves of it, accompanied by a gentle- | 


man and lady of the party, who were kind enough to 
offer themselves as interpreters. 


The old palace, with its noble flight of marble stairs, | 


and paintings in arabesque, delighted me ; and there was 
a solemn twilight throughout the whole suite of apart- 
ments along which we passed, lined with serious-looking 
papas in attendance on his holiness, that pleased me far 
better, travel-worn and weary as I was, than the gaud 
and glitter so usual in the residences of high personages 
in the East. 

The archbishop himself met us at the head of the last 
staircase ; and, when we had kissed his hand, he led us 
forward to his reception-room—a vast sombre-looking 
apartment, richly painted and carved—surrounded on 
three sides by a divan of purple cloth, and provided with 
a second and lower sofa, for the convenience of those 
among the clergy to whom he gave audience. The ex- 
pression of his countenance was intellectual rather than 
handsome, and he was singularly graceful in his move- 
ments: his flowing beard was beginning to show traces 
of age; but his clear quick eye and his placid brow al- 
most belied the inference. He seemed eager to obtain 
political information ; and was much interested in the 
insight which we were enabled to give him of the insti- 
tutions and manufactures of England. His Jibrary was 
extremely limited and entirely theological ; and his know- 
ledge was evidently rather the result of his slrewd sense 
and great natural talents than the effect of education. I 
never regretted more sincerely than on this occasion my 
ignorance of the Greek language—for the necessity of 
an interpreter deadens the wit and destroys the interest 


and many a remark or sentiment, that would pass cur- 
rent in common conversation, becomes mere impertinence 
and folly, when twice expressed. 

Nothing could exceed the courtesy of our reception ; 
and even the sweet, weak, milkless tea which was served 
to us, was kindly meant—as it was supposed to be in the 
English style—although individually I suffered severely 
from the mistake. But I was considerably amused by 
observing that the chibouks of the gentlemen, and the 
tea of the ladies, were both handed round by the young 
priests of the archbishop’s household—who obeyed the 
clapping of his hands as instantaneously, and much 
more meekly, than an English footman answers the bell 
of his mistress, 

Devoted from their birth to the service of the church, 
the Greek priests are educated in obedience and humility, 
and have all learnt to obey, ere they are placed in a situa- 
tion to command. Having taken orders, they are in 
some degree the masters of their actions, from the fact 
that there are two distinct classes of clergy, and that 
they are at liberty to make their own selection. The 
first, called the monastic clergy, cannot marry ; but, en- 
tirely devoted to the duties of their profession, are eligi- 
ble to fill its highest dignities—while the second, or 
worldly clergy, who are fettered by no restriction of the 
kind, cannot rise beyond the rank of rectors or parish 
priests. These latter are distinguished by the black 
handkerchief bound about their caps, which is never 
worn by the monastic order. 


It will be easily understood that the number of married 
priests is very limited. Few men sacrifice their ambition 
to their affections, particularly among the Greeks, who 
| are all essentially ambitious ; and to many of whom the 
| road to advancement is so frequently made straight by 
| intrigue and cabal. Added to this consideration, the 
ideas and practice of morality among the Greek clergy 
being notoriously more lax than altogether accords with 
the holiness of their profession, they prefer the equivocal 
liberty of celibacy ; while, in the few instances wherein 
they make their fortunes subservient to their domestic 
comfort, they universally select the most beautiful women 
of their nation; as there scarcely exists a family who 
would refuse their daughter to a priest, should he de- 
mand her for his wife. 

After having passed two pleasant hours with the amia- 
ble prelate, and reluctantly declined his polite invitation 
to avail ourselves of his table during our detention at 
Moudania, we returned home, only to witness the re- 
newed gathering of the storm-clouds, and to listen to 
the dash of the billows against the foundations of the 
| 
| 








house. 

One little incident alone served to divert us for a time 
from our ennui, The waiting mail of the lady whom 
| I have mentioned as having been thrown from her horse 

during the journey to the coast, had profited by our ar- 

rival at Moudania to get herself exorcised by a priest; 
so terrified had she been at the accident of her mistress, 
which she attributed entirely to the influence of the Evil 
Eye. Secure in the impunity that she had thus pur- 
chased for a few piasters, she was pursuing her avoca- 
tions somewhat more vivaciously than her wont, when 
she fell from the top of the stairs to the bottom, with a 
force which shook the frail wooden tenement to its foun- 
| dations. Merriment succeeded to our alarm, however, 
| when, on raising herself from the floor, she began to ex- 
| claim vehemently against the inefficacy of the ceremony 
| that she had so lately undergone ; nor was our amuse- 
ment diminished when, in reply to our raillery, she de- 
clared that, even if she had thrown away her money, 
she was in no worse plight than her lady, who had paid 
much more dearly for the same privilege before she left 
Broussa, though it had availed her still less. Shouts of 
laughter followed the announcement vf this hitherto 
carefully guarded secret ; and I do not think that I shall 
ever hear of an exorcist again, without having before my 
eyes the portly person of Madame , extended on 
the earth: and a party of routed equestrians galloping 
hither and thither over the vast plain of Broussa, wher- 
ever their affrighted horses were for the first few minutes 
disposed to carry them. 

The following day was less unfavourable, but the wind 
was so high and the sky so wild that no boat could put 
to sea. In this dilemma we amused ourselves by wan- 
dering along the beach, and collecting jaspers, agates, 








of a dialogue like that in which we were soon engaged ; 


and pebbles: and in making a tour of the town, which 
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is miserable enough, and stamped with all the marks of 
premature decay. 

The inhabitants of Moudania are celebrated for their 
slothfulness. The town is seated on the edge of a gulf, 
which would alone suffice to the sustenance of the whole 
of its population; and they are the worst fishermen in 
Turkey. The surrounding country is fertile and rich : 
Nature has been lavish in her gifts, and yet their agri- 
culture is conducted in the most slovenly and inefficient 
manner. It is a continual struggle between the luxu- 
riance of the soil and the idleness of the husbandman ; 
and, fortunately for the latter, nature, after all, has the 
best of it, for the lofty hills are feathered to their very 
summits with vegetation: olive trees and vines clothe 
the valleys; sparkling streams descend from the moun- 
tains ; rich pasturages afford sustenance to the numerous 
flocks; and goodly forest trees provide fuel for their 
owners; but Moudania and its environs instantly re- 
minded me of Cowper’s expressive line :— 


“ God made the country, but man made the town,” 


for man, left to himself, never more fully displayed his 
insufliciency than here. ‘The commerce in oil is very 
considerable, not less than a hundred and fifty thousand 
okes being produced yearly—silk-worms are reared in 
almost every house in the place—wine is plentiful—and 
there is a continual intercourse with the European coast 
—and yet, notwithstanding all these advantages, Mou- 
dania is falling to decay. In vain has the Turkish go- 
vernment, with a consideration and good policy by which 
it is not usually distinguished, lightened, and indeed al- 
most entirely removed, all the local imposts; the same 
slowly progressing ruin still wears its way. On every 
side the houses are perishing for want of repair, the 
streets are encumbered with filth, the shops are almost 
empty, and the whole town is in a state of stagnation. 
The departure of half a dozen caiques for Constantino- 
ple suffices to bring all the inhabitants to their windows, 
or to the beach ; and, had you not already received proof 
to the contrary, you would then imagine by the shout- 
ing, running, and confusion, that the population of Mou- 
dania was one of the most energetic under heaven; but 
when once the sails are set and the boats departed, the 
crowd separates lazily, the noise dies away, and the 
genius of desolation once more broods over the perish- 
ing little town. 

In this miserable place we were detained three days; 
and on the morning of the fourth, our party embarked on 
board three of their beautiful boats, and bade adieu, pro- 
bably for ever, to the shores of Moudania, 


—— 

CHAPTER XXXIX, 
Death in the revel—Marriage of the Princess Mihirmah—The 
imperial victim—The first lover—Court cabal—Policy of the 


seraskier—The second suitor—The miniature—The last gift— 

Interview between the sultan and Mustapha Pasha. 

It is strange how often events, which to the crowd ap- 
pear redolent of joy and happiness, are to the principal 
actors replete with heartburning and misery—how what 
is a pageant to the many may be a penance to the few 
—and how the triumphant acclaim of the multitude may 
be hollowly echoed back in bitterness from the depths of 
a bereaved and stricken spirit. The price of greatness 
must be paid, even although it should be in the coinage 
of despair, wrung slowly through a long life, like blood- 
drops from the heart; and it is well for the shouting, 
holyday-seeking crowd, that the gaunt spectre of reality 
is not permitted, like the skeleton of the Egyptian ban- 
quets, to take its seat at the feast, and startle them into 
a knowledge of the heavy price paid for the “ funeral- 
baked meats” of their empoisoned revel ! 

Only a few weeks had elapsed since Constantinople 
had held a general holyday; since her joy had been 
written in characters of fire; and her tens of thousands 
had collected together like one vast family, to celebrate 
the same happy event. Who that looked around and 
about him during the marriage festivities of the imperial 
bride of Said Pasha—the young, the fair, the high-born 
maiden, descended from a long line of emperors, « born 
in the purple,” and on whom no sunbeam had been suf- 
fered to rest, lest it should mar the brightness of her 
beauty—Who could have guessed, amid the flashing of 
jewels, the echo of compliments, and the lavish con- 
gratulation by which he was surrounded, that the idol to 


shivered at the foot of the altar on which it had been 
reared? That the roses of the bridal wreath had fallen 
leaf by leaf, withered by the burning of the brow they 
cinctured !—and that the victim of an empire’s holyday 
was seated heart-stricken and despairing in her latticed 
apartment, weeping hot tears over her compulsatory 
sacrifice ? 

And yet thus it was:—even I myself, when the ru- 
mour reached me, that had the princess been free to 
choose from among the many who sighed for without 
venturing to aspire to her hand, she would have made 
another selection—even I, remembering only that she 
was an Oriental, and forgetting that she was also a wo- 
man, never doubted for an instant that she would resign 
herself to her fate with true Turkish philosophy, and tind 
consolation for a passing disappointment in the gaud and 
glitter of her new state. But it was not so: the arrow 
had been driven home, and the wound was mortal ! 

Two long years had elapsed since the sultan had an- 
nounced to her his intention of bestowing her hand on 
Mustapha Pasha of Adrianople; and she had received 
with indifference the intimation ef a resolve which made 
the heart of the sultana-mother throb with maternal 
pride. But ere long the fair princess herself learnt to 
believe that her constellation had been a happy one, and 
to listen with smiling attention to the flattering accounts 
which the ladies of the imperial harem failed not to pour 
into her willing ears of the pasha’s wealth, influence, 
and great personal beauty. The singing-women im- 
provised in his honour, with all the gorgeous hyperboles 
of the East—the massaldjhes* told tales of his wisdom 
and valour that brought a brighter light to the dark eyes 
of their listener—and ultimately the sultan forwarded 
to his daughter a miniature likeness of her intended 
bridegroom. 

Then it was that the princess became convinced that 
the personal qualifications of the pasha had been by no 
means exaggerated even by his most partial chroniclers ; 
and the young beauty sat for hours amid her embroidered 
cushions, silently gazing on the portrait which she held 
in her hand, and marveling whether she should look as 
fair in the eyes of her destined Jord as he already seemed 
in her own. She was not long to remain in doubt; for 
the pasha, to whom his good fortune had been commu- 
nicated by his imperial master, obeyed the summons that 
called him to the capital, and forwarded to his high-born 
mistress his first costly offering. 

The heart of the princess beat high. He was in 
Stamboul! The wife of the meanest camalt might 
look on him as his shadow fell upon her in the streets of 
the city ; while she, his affianced bride, could only pic- 
ture him to her fancy by gazing on the cold inanimate 
ivory. She turned from the diamonds that her slaves 
had officiously displayed upon the sofa on which she sat; 
they came from him, it was true, but they told no tale of 
love—they were the offering of ceremony—the tribute 
of the honoured pasha to his honouring bride—they had 
pleased her fancy, but they had not touched her heart. 
Night spread her sable robe upon the waters—the 
channel lay hushed, for the soft wind failed to disturb 
the ripple over which it lightly skimmed—the sultana- 
mother and the affianced princess were dwelling in the 
gilded saloons of the Asiatic harem—in the fairy palace 
of Beglierbey, and the slaves had long been hushed in 
sleep—and it was at this still hour that the dark-eyed 
daughter of the sultan, who had been leaning against 
the lattices of an open window, listening to the night- 
ingales, and weaving sweet fancies into a graceful web 
of thought, turned from the casement to seek the rest 
which she had hitherto neglected to secure, when, as she 
moved away, a sound of distant oars fell on her ear, 
and with a vague feeling of curiosity she paused and 
listened. 

A solitary caique neared the palace, and stopped be- 
neath the terrace of the harem; there was no moon; 
and the clear stars, which were dropped in silver over 
the purple mantle of the sky, did not betray the secret 
of the bold midnight visiter. The princess bent her ear 
eagerly against the lattice: her brow flushed, and her 
breath came quick—her heart had not deceived her—it 
was indeed the pasha; and soon a soft strain of music 
swelled upon the air; and words of passion blending 
with the melody, taught her that this was his first spirit 
offering to his bright young love. 





Oh! how, as she stood beside the casement, did 4 
sigh for moonlight, when, despite the envious lattiog 
she might have looked upon her princely lover, and wrt 
ten his image on her heart! But the song ceased, g/l 
the caique slowly dropped down with the current, ay) 
she scarcely knew, when she at length withdrew to 4) 
innermost recesses of her chamber, whether all had py) 
been a dream. 

Time passed on, and the wish of the fair prince, 
was accomplished. She had looked upon the pasha, .| 
his gilded boat passed lingeringly beneath the impery, 
terrace—she had seen him as his proud steed curvett | 
gracefully under the palace windows—she had behey 
him by the light of a bright moon when no eye ay 
hers was on him, and his low, soft accents came sweet) 
to her ear on the evening wind—and she had learn 4 
love him with all the fervour of a first affection. Noy 
indeed, she valued every gift which came to her frog) 
him, not because he made the world pay tribute to cary} 
her fancy, but because he had first seen and approved 
the offering. ; 

And the pasha learned that he was loved—the tox 
withering in the hot sun amid the lattice work of th 
ptincess’s window—the long lock of dark hair waving 
in the wind beside it—the little flower which sometina |) 
fell into the water beside the caique during his midnigh 
and solitary visit, told him the tale that he most wishe § 
to hear. It is even said that on one occasion he actually J 
beheld by accident the face of his betrothed wife: tz 
this as it may, however, it is certain that Mustapy 
Pasha returned to his pashalik at Adrianople with his § 
mind and thoughts full of the Princess Mihirmah, ani 
with little taste for the delay which was yet to take plaice | 
ere his marriage. 

The departure of the pasha was the signal for cout 
intrigue and court cabal, for the determination of th 
sultan had spread dismay among the most influential of 
the nobles, who could ill brook the prospect of so dan. 
gerous a rival near the throne as the powerful and popu. 
lar Mustapha Pasha. At the head of this party was the 
seraskier, whose influence over the sultan had long been 
unbounded, whose wealth had purchased friends, ani 
whose favour had silenced enemies. He it was who firs 
taught the light of imperial favour to shine on Halil Pi 
sha, who had originally been a groom in his own stables; 
and who ultimately determined Mahmoud to receive his 
protégé as the husband of his eldest daughter; a subtle F 
stroke of policy which secured to him a firm adherent, 
knit to his cause by every bond of self-interest and grat. F 


adopted son of the seraskier, the object of his munif- 
cence, and the sharer in his fortunes. 

Thas, in lieu of a rival, whom his connection with 
the imperial family might have rendered dangerous, the 
old and wily courtier secured a new and influential ally, 
prompt to adopt his views and to further his ambition. 
The proposed marriage of the younger princess involved 
the same risks, and demanded the same precautions ; and 
it was consequently not without emotion that the seras 
kier learnt from the lips of the sultan that Mustapha 
Pasha was to be the new bridegroom. 

He smiled as he heard it, and uttered the usual empty f 
and meaningless compliment of congratulation ; but his 
heart obeyed not the prompting of his words; and, as 
he left the presence, he vowed a voiceless vow, that with 
the help of Allah, the governor of Adrianople should 
never be the husband of the Princess Mihirmah ; for the 
more he reflected on the subject the more he felt the ne- 
cessity of exerting all his energies to prevent the do- 
mestication of Mustapha Pasha at court. 

Young and handsome, he would be all powerful with 
his imperial bride. Wealthy and high spirited, he would 
neither from necessity nor inclination be amenable to his 
own dictation. Proverbially amiable, and chivalrously 
generous, he was already the idol of his province, and 
would soon become that of the capital; while his grasp 
of intellect and soundness of judgment would render it 
equally impossible to degrade him into a dupe, or to use 
him as a tool. 

Thus, then, the experienced courtier, whose careet 
has been perhaps without a parallel in Turkish history— 
whose beard has grown gray under the shadow of the 
imperial throne—who has seen a hundred favourites rise 
into greatness, flourish for a brief season, and finally 
leave their dishonoured heads to bleach beneath a fierce 
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whom all this incense was offered up was already lying 


* Professional story-tellers. { Street porter. 





sun, impaled above the fatal Orta Kapoussi, or middle 
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gate of the seraglio, or niched in gory grandeur beside 
the gilded entrance of the Sublime Porte ; who through- 
out his long career has never failed in any important 
yndertaking—the experienced courtier at once decided 
that Mustapha Pasha must not be permitted to fill a sta- 
tion, which would invest him with the privilege of thwart- 
ing his own plans, or of opposing his own party.* 

Every bey of the imperial household was in the in- 
terest of the seraskier. It could not well be otherwise ; 
for, during the long years of unchecked prosperity and 
unfailing favour which I have described, it will be readily 
conceived that there was not an individual among them 
who was not indebted to him for some benefit, which 
could be repaid only by devotion to his wishes. 

Nor were there wanting many among the pashas them- 
selves who were easily taught to look with distrust and 
suspicion on the threatened rivalry of the young and 
high-spirited Mustapha: and who readily enlisted in the 
adverse party. Suffice it that the intrigue prospered: 
the sultan first insisted—then wavered—and finally, 
driven, despite himself, to a compromise with the nobles 
in immediate contact with his person, ultimately pro- 
posed the extraordinary expedient to which I have al- 
ready alluded; and with a weakness of purpose for 
which it were difficult to account in a despotic monarch, 
determined to cast the obloquy of irresolution from his 
own shoulders by leaving the fortunes of his daughter 
in the hands of fate—that blind divinity in whom the 
Turks put such implicit trust, and on whom they philo- 
sophically fling the odium of every untoward circum. 
stance. 

One stipulation he however made ; that the name of 
Mustapha Pasha should be among the seven chosen ones 
from whom the felech of the princess was to select her 
a husband ; and, having thus quieted his imperial con- 
science, he made his namaz with all proper solemnity, 
ere he calmly drew from beneath his prayer-carpet the 
name of Mahomed Said Pasha ! 

But the affections cannot change so lightly as the 
will ; and when it was announced to the young princess 
that she was to receive a new suitor, and to banish all 
memory of him whom she had so long learnt to love, 
she sank beneath the tidings ; and rejected the consola- 
tions which were officiously poured forth by her attend- 
ants. The sultana-mother wept and entreated; but for 
the first time her tears and her entreaties were alike vain : 
the princess only turned aside in despairing silence, or 
bade them leave her to die alone, since death was all 
that remained to her. Hours passed away ; hours of 
dull, aching anguish, that wrung and withered her young 
heart; and they brought her food, but she put it aside 
with foathing—and darkness came; but it yielded no 
rest to her; and on the morrow her dim eyes and hag- 
gard cheek so terrified the sultana that she at once de- 
cided on communicating to her imperial partner the effect 
of his decision. 

The sultan came, and used every blandishment that 
could win, and every threat that could terrify; but he 
failed to wrench the young fond heart from its allegiance. 
The same trite commonplaces which rise instinctively to 
the lips of all domestic despots, be they Christians or 
Islamites, were duly set forth; but love spurns at argu- 
ment ; and the princess only replied by falling senseless 
into the arms of her slaves. Days of suffering followed, 
during which she lay like a blighted flower upon her 
cushions ; hoping one moment against reason ; and the 
next resigning herself without a struggle to the deepest 
anguish of despair. 

Time wore on, and at length she learnt that her des- 
tined husband had arrived in the capital! Then came 
the gifts of the new suitor, and the ceremonies of the 
betrothal; and she knew and felt that there was indeed 
no longer any hope. The conviction was too much for 
her young strength; and the courtiers were pouring 
forth their offerings, and the pashas of the provinces 
were pressing forward with their congratulations, while 
the victim of state policy was lying on a sick bed, sur- 
rounded by tears and lamentations. 

And thus they decked her for the bridal, and carried 
her forth in her gilded carriage to her new home ; and 





*It is an extraordinary coincidence that at the mo- 
ment in which this work is passing through the press, 
intelligence has arrived in Europe of the disgrace of this 
hitherto favoured individual; the prostration of a life- 
Jong ambition. 





she submitted passively, for she knew that it was in vain 
to oppose her destiny. But when the proud and happy 
Said Pasha had borne her in his arms to the state saloon 
of the harem, preceded by dancing girls, and fair slaves 
glittering with jewels, and swinging censers of costly in- 
cense upon her path, and had seated her on the brocaded 
divan only to throw himself at her feet, and to vow him- 
self to an existence of fond and grateful obedience to 
every wish; then did the woman heart of the princess 
flash forth as she sternly commanded him to leave her. 
The pasha obeyed not; he believed this coldness to be 
only a caprice of his imperial bride, and he lost himself 
in all the lover-like hyperbole which he doubted not 
would be expected from him. 

But the young bridegroom was not long suffered to 
be deluded by so flattering a deceit, for the reply of the 
princess to his protestations was too direct and convinc- 
ing, to admit of his indulging the faintest doubt of his 
misfortune. Around her neck she wore a slight chain, 
wrought in dark silk, similar to those to which the Turk- 
ish ladies commonly attach an amulet; and for all an- 
swer she withdrew this chain, and revealed to the heart- 
stricken pasha the portrait of her first suitor. 

“ It was the sultan’s gift,” she said, firmly; “I was 
told that he was to be my husband, and they taught me 
to love him—I loved him ere I knew that such a being 
as Said Pasha lived—I shall love him so long as this 
heart has power to beat against his likeness. [ will not 
deceive you; I can look on you only with loathing: my 
fate is sealed; I shall soon lie in the tomb of my fathers. 
Inshallah—I trust in God—life is not eternal, and the 
broken heart ceases at last to suifer.” 

Said Pasha had triumphed: he had won an imperial 
bride; but he was a blighted man. He had seen Mus- 
tapha Pasha ride in the marriage train which did honour 
to his own nuptials; but a few hours only had elapsed 
ere he envied his discomfited rival the comparative hap- 
piness of freedom. 

That rival was, however, far from being reconciled to 
his fate, irrevocable as it was. He forgot that he had 
lost a proud bride in the memory of her youth, her 
beauty, and her affection. He lingered near her regal 
dwelling at midnight to catch the reflection of a taper 
through the lattices of one of its many windows, trust- 
ing that he might chance to look upon the light which 
beamed on her. His marriage gift was the most costly 
of all that glittered in her troussean—and he saw the 
different pashas who had been called to court to swell 
the pageant, depart to their provinces, without possess- 
ing the courage to follow their example. 

Many wondered why Mustapha Pasha, who was su- 
preme at Adrianople, remained in comparative sub- 
serviency at Stamboul; and all whispered mysteriously 
of the change which had come over his nature. He was 
still urbane and courteous, with a gracious word and a 
ready smilie for all; but the words came less freely, and 
the smiles were fainter, and even wore at times a tinge 
of bitterness. 

It was about three weeks subsequent to the imperial 
marriage that an Armenian jeweller completed one of 
the most costly brilliant ornaments which had ever been 
seen, even in the Bezenstein of Constantinople. A mass 
of immense diamonds were clustered together in its 
centre in the form of a taper, at whose extremity a 
flame was burning brightly; and this device was sur- 
rounded by a wreath of ivy leaves, amid which a moth 
was nestled, mounted upon an elastic spring, that at the 
slightest motion threw the insect upon the flame. 

This noble jewel was, immediately on its completion, 
carried to the palace of Mustapha Pasha, whence it was 
transported to the harem of the princess by a trusty mes- 
senger. No written word accompanied the gift—it told 
its own tale—and four and twenty hours had not elapsed 
from the time in which the “ mourning bride” clasped it 
in her turban, ere it was intimated to Mustapha Pasha 
that he had the permission of his sublime highness to 
return to his pashalik with all convenient speed. 

On the morrow he requested his parting audience of 
the sultan, when Mahmoud, probably regretting, as he 
looked upon the noble-minded Mustapha, the wrong 
which he had been compelled to do him, prevented him 
as he ywas in the act of kissing his foot, and, extending 
towards him his imperial hand, said blandly—« Forget 
the past—it was not the will of Allah that my intention 
in your favour should be fulfilled; but bear with you 
my assurance that the esteem which I have long felt for 
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you is undiminished. Your presence is required at Ad- 
rianople—I am perfectly content with your government 
—and two years hence I shall recall you to Stamboul, 
to bestow on you the hand of my youngest daughter.” 

The pasha relinquished his hold of the imperial 
fingers: the blood mounted to his brow, and settled 
there, and the tone was proud, even to haughtiness, with 
which he answered—“I obey the orders of your high- 
ness: by to-morrow’s dawn I shall be on my way to my 
pashalik; while I have life I will do my duty to my sul- 
tan and to my province; but I shall never again aspire 
to make the happiness of an imperial princess—were I 
ten times more worthy than I am, still should I be no 
meet husband for a sultan’s daughter. May the blessing 
of Allah rest on the representative of the prophet; and 
may the hour not be far distant when Mustapha Pasha 
may lay down in the service of his sovereign a life which 
has now become valueless !”’ 

The high-hearted noble departed from the court, bear- 
ing with him the memory of his passion and of his 
wrong. The seraskier sought to console the disappoint- 
ed bridegroom by heaping upon him the most munificent 
gifts; and the princess, in the solitude of her harem, 
yet wastes her hours in tears, gazing upon the portrait 
of her lost lover, and imploring of the prophet an early 
deliverance from the anguish of a breaking heart. 


—<—> 

CHAPTER XL. 
Yenekeui—The festival of fire—Commemorative observance— 
Fondness of the Orientals for illumination—Frequency of fires 


in Constantinople—Dangerous customs—Fire guard—The se- 

raskier’s tower—Disagreeable alarum—Namik Pasha—The 

festival localised —Veronica—Boutires—Therapia and Buyuk- 
dere—Singular effect of light—The Armenian heroine—A 
wild dream. 

Shortly after our return from Broussa, we took pos- 
session of a house which we had rented for the summer 
at Yenekeui, and we had only been established there a 
few days when we had an opportunity of witnessing one 
of the most ancient of the Greek commemorative usages, 
—the “Festival of Fire’—instituted in memory of the 
second capture of Constantinople by the Cesars. 

Some years ago the Greek quarter of the city was 
illuminated on this anniversary, as well as the villages 
occupied principally by their nation: but the Turks no 
longer permit this demonstration of rejoicing, as well 
from jealousy of its subject, as from the danger attend- 
ant on all such manifestations in a city where fires are 
so frequent, and the nature of the buildings so unfor- 
tunately calculated to encourage the evil. 

For my own part, after having passed a few nights in 
Constantinople, both in Turkish and Greek houses, I 
was only surprised that the frightful conflagrations which 
so frequently occur, do not take place every week, in- 
stead of ten or twelve times a year. Like the husband- 
man who plants his vines, and sows his grain at the base 
of a volcano, apparently unconscious or careless that the 
next eruption may lay waste his lands, and negative his 
labour, the inhabitants of Stamboul appear never to re- 
| flect that fire is one of their deadliest enemies, but wan- 
| der over their wooden dwellings with their lighted chi- 
| bouks, or their unsnuffed candles, as heedlessly as though 
| both were innoxious; while their attendants traverse 
| carpeted and curtained apartments, carrying fragments 
| of live coal between their iron pincers, to supply the 
pipes. 

Nor is this all. The tandour is a fire conductor of 
the first class: the wooden frame that covers the char- 
coal ashes is frequently very slight, and the silken drape- 
ries which veil it are generally lined with cotton, and 
not infrequently wadded with the same inflammable ma- 
terial. The effect of the tandour is highly soporific ; 
and it consequently occurs that persons who fall asleep 
under its influence, by some sudden movement overturn 
the frame-work, when their own clothes as well as the 
coverings of the tandour come in contact with the hid- 
den fire: the chintz-covered sofas are ready to feed the 
flame, and the natural consequence ensues. 

Still more dangerous is the system of drying linen 
during the winter, which is universal throughout the 
city. A frame, formed of wooden laths, about three feet 
high, and shaped like a beehive, is placed above a small 
brasier, filled with heated charcoal; and the linen is 
flung over this frame, one garment above another, where 
it gradually dries. But should the laundress omit to 
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remove the lower portions of it directly that they are 
free fron damp, they ignite, and the whole becomes one 
burning mass. 

That in a country where fires are so frequent, such 
reckless usages should be persisted in by individuals, or 
permitted by the authorities, appears incredible ; while 
they account, if not satisfactorily, at least fully, for the 
constant recuricnce of the evil. Nor can you, even 
should you desire to do so, remain in ignorance of the 
calamity whenever it occurs; for you are constantly 
awakened in the night by the heavy strokes of an iron- 
pointed pike upon the rough pavement of the streets, 
and you hear the deep voice of the fireguard announce 
the quarter where the flames have broken out. 

As there is a regular sentinel, relieved every secopd 
hour, on the lookout for fires in the upper gallery of the 
seraskier’s tower, which is like a glass lantern, having 
windows on all sides, every conflagration, however un- 
important, is instantly announced by the patroles ap- 
pointed to the different quarters of the city; and thus 
a week rarely passes in which you are not startled by 
the boding cry of the guard—* Fire at Scutari—a—” 
« Fire at Galata—a’—Up go all the windows of the 
neighbourhood ; and, when the locality of the accident 
is ascertained, those who have property or connections 
in the quarter, hasten to the scene of action; while 
those who have no individual interest in the misfortune, 
close their casements, and creep back to bed, rejoicing 
that they have escaped for the present the dreaded catas- 
trophe. 

All the pashas resident in the capital or its immediate 
neighbourhood, are obliged to attend every fire that oc- 
curs, and to assist in its extinction; so that they frequent- 
ly have a very busy time of it; and Namik Pasha—the 
féted and favoured Namik Pasha—probably from per- 
sonal experience of the dangers attendant on the employ- 
ment, has, since his return to Turkey, cited, as his two 
most admirable memories of England, her pantomimes 
and her firemen ! 

The Greek “ festival of fire” has now, in consequence 
of the prohibition to which I have alluded, become local 
in its celebration; and the villages of Buyukdere, The- 
rapia, and Yenekeui, have the exclusive honour of com- 
memorating the conquest of the Cesars, 

We embarked on board our caique at dusk, and hav- 
ing with some difficulty made our way through the 
floating crowd that thronged the stream, we landed, and 
proceeded to the house of Veronica, the heroine of Mac 
Farlane’s novel of the “ Armenians.” From the win- 
dows, which commanded the little bay where the rejoic- 
ings were to take place, we had a full view of the whole 
ceremony, and a most extraordinary exhibition it was, 

Two artificial islands had been formed in the bay, and 
heaped with dried wood, and other inflammable mate- 
rials, and on that which was furthest from the shore, the 
pile was surmounted by a caique: another line of fires 
was prepared for a considerable distance along the coast; 
and in every direction men were flitting about with pa- 
per lanterns, conducting the different parties of visiters 
from their boats to the residences of their friends. The- 
rapia was concealed behind a point of land; but Buyuk- 
dere was visible in the distance, like a line of fire 
hemming in the glittering waters which reflected afar off 
the unusual brilliancy. The flames, as they rose and 
fell, flashed and faded upon the casements of the houses 
that skirted the shore with an effect quite magical, while 
the sombre coast of Asia, without one glimmering light 
to relieve its stately outline, cut in dusky magnificence 
along the cloudless sky. 

At a sudden signal the fires were ignited, and the con- 
demned caique was soon one graceful mass of flame. 
But the most extraordinary poriion of the spectacle was 
the crowd of men, dressed only in wide cotton drawers, 
their partially shaven heads bare, and their arms tossed 
high in the air, who were wading up to their necks in 
the sea, and feeding the fires with shrieks and yells 
worthy of a chorus of demons, At intervals they rushed 
out of the water, and sprang across the flames of the 
huge fires which were burning along the coast, looking 
like infernal spirits celebrating their unholy orgies; and 
then, plunging once more into the stream, they danced 
round the lesser island in a circle, to the wild chanting 
of the spectators on the shore. 

The effect of the whole scene was thrilling. The 
bright-barreled firelock of the Turkish sentinel, who was 
pos:ed at the battery above the village, flashed as he trod 





his beat, in the fierce light which fell upon it. The line 
of heights behind the houses was covered with specta- 
tors: the women seated on mats and cushions, and the 
men standing in groups among them, all as distinctly 
visible as beneath a noonday sun; while, in the opposite 
direction, the ripple of the Bosphorus ran shimmering 
along like liquid gold, and the caiques, wedged together 
as closely as though they had been one compact body, 
gleamed out gaily with their crimson rugs and gilded or- 
naments. 

The same wild sports continued for two hours, gra- 
dually decreasing in violence, as the fatigue of the fierce 
and unremitted exertions of the actors made itself felt ; 
when the Wallachian band, and an immense fire kindled 
beneath the windows of the house in which we were 
passing the evening, and which was formed of wicker 
baskets wedged one within the other, with a tall tree 
planted in the midst that produced a very singular effect, 
gradually withdrew the crowd from the expiring glories 
of the coast ; and as the last note of the Sultan’s March 
died away, the throng dispersed, and we were left to the 
undisturbed society of our friends. 

Veronica could never have been handsome; the ex- 
pression of her countenance is sweet and agreeable, but 
her features are neither regular nor fine; nor does she 
possess the low soft voice which is so great a charm in 
the Turkish women, and to which the coarse language 
of the Armenian nation does not lend itself. She is rather 
under the middle size, calm in her manner, and grace- 
ful in her carriage ; and her sable dress and melancholy 
history invest her with an interest that mere beauty 
would fail to excite. As I conversed with the widowed 
wife, and saw her shrink beneath the night air like a 
withered flower, and fold her furred pelisse closer about 
her with her thin wasted hand, I could have wept over 
her faded youth and blighted feelings. It is painfully 
evident that the memory of her error and of her wrongs 
sits heavily upon her, and that it is a poisoned chain 
whose fetters can be flung off only in the grave. Even 
Time, the great physician of all moral ills, has no power 
over a grief like hers. 

Before we returned home, we rowed slowly towards 
Therapia, which, etched in fire, and loud with music, 
threw its bright shadow far along the waves. Caiques 
glided past us every instant with lights at their stern, 
whence the sounds of laughter or of song swept cheerily 
over the ripple; and more than once we narrowly es- 
caped collision with a mirth-laden bark, whose con- 
ductors were pressing forward in all the heedless eager- 
ness of hilarity. 

It was near midnight ere we withdrew from the busy 
scene; and when I fell asleep, I dreamt that Veronica 
was the wife of one of the Caesars, and that a young 
and dark-eyed Greek prince was leaping over the burn- 
ing city of Constantinople, while a portly Armenian, 
who had been of the evening party, was filling his un- 
wieldy calpac with water, as he stood breast-high in the 
Bosphorus, and handing it to a set of wild Indians who 
were howling and dancing amid the flames. 

Truly my sleeping visions produced a second “ fes- 
tival of fire.” 

—>— 


CHAPTER XLI. 


A chapter on caiques—The sultan’s barge—Princes and pashas— 
The pasha’s wife—The admiralty barge—The fruit caique— 
The embassy barge—The omnibus caique—Turkish boatmen 
—The caique of Azme Bey—Pleasant memories—The Cheva- 
lier Hassuna de Ghies— Natural politeness of the Turks—Tur- 
key and Russia—Sultan Mahmoud—Confusion of tongues— 
Arif Bey—Imperial present—The fruit of Constantinople— 
The two banners—The harem—Azime Hanoum. 


Should I ever have time, I murmured to myself, as we 
darted down the Bosphorus in the caique of Azme Bey, 
with whom we were engaged to dine, and who had 
obligingly sent his boat and his dragoman to facilitate 
our arrival at Dolma» Batche ; should I ever have time, 
I will write a chapter on caiques. 

A more graceful subject could scarcely be selected. 
From the gilded barges of the sultan to the common 
passage-boat that plies within the port, the caiques are 
all beauty ; and, as they fly past you, their long and lofty 
prows dipping downward towards the current at every 
stroke of the oars, you are involuntarily reminded of 
some aquatic bird, moistening the plumage of its glisten- 








ing breast in the clear ripple. . 


That bright mass of gilding and glitter which is ly. 
ing over the water, shaped like a marine monster, and 
gleaining in the sunshine, is one of the imperial barges, 
Mahmoud is returning from the mosque. Hark ! to the 
booming of the loud cannon, which announces his de. 
parture from the coast of Europe, for his delicious sum. 
mer-palace of Beglierbey ; the most lovely (for that is 
the correct term)—the most lovely object on the Bos. 
phorus—rising like the creation of a twilight dream be. 
neath the shadow of an Asian mountain—a fancify! 
edifice, looking as though its model had been cut out of 
gold paper in an hour of luxurious indolence, and car. 
ried into execution during a fit of elegant caprice. 

The long, dark, crescent-shaped caique immediately in 
the wake of the sultan, with its three gauze-clad rowers, 
and its flashing ornaments, carries a pasha of the impe- 
rial suite. He is hidden beneath the red umbrella which 
the attendant, who is squatted upon the raised stern of 
the boat, is holding carefully over him. 

You may see a third bark, just creeping along under 
the land ; a light, buoyant, glittering thing, with a crim- 
ron drapery fringed with gold flung over its side, and 
almost dipping into the water; a negress is seated be- 
hind her mistress, with a collection of yellow slippers 
strown about her; and at the bottom of the boat, re- 
clining against a pile of cushions, and attended by two 
young slaves, you may distinguish the closely veiled 
Fatma or Leyla, whose dark eyes are seen flashing out 
beneath her pure white yashmac, and whose small, fair, 
delicately rounded and gloveless hand draws yet closer 
together the heavy folds of her feridjhe as she remarks 
the approach of another caique to her own. She is the 
wife of some pasha—the favourite wife, it may be— 
musing as she darts along the water, with what new toy 
her next smile shall be bought. And now her light boat 
is lost to view, for it has shot beneath the arched en- 
trance of the court of yonder stately harem; and you 
can only follow the fair Turk in thought to the cool, 
shady, spacious saloons of her prison-palace, where the 
envious yashmac is withdrawn in deference to the yet 
more jealous lattice; and where the heavy feridjhe is 
flung off to reveal the graceful antery, the gold-embroid- 
ered vest, and the hanging sleeves. 

But what is this which is advancing towards us with 
a heavy plash, and flinging its long broad shadow far be- 
fore it? It is the admiralty barge, manned with fourteen 
rowers, and freighted with his excellency Achmet Pasha, 
bound on some mission to the fleet. The red caps and 
white jackets of the crew form a cheerful contrast from 
the dark mass at the stern of the barge, where the high 
admiral, pro tempore, is seated, surrounded by a group 
of inferior officers. His chibouk-bearer is screening him 
from the sun; while his secretary, with a sheet of paper 
resting upon his knee, is writing from the dictation of 
the minister. There isa great deal of business trans- 
acted on the Bosphorus: the Turks never require a table 
on which to write—and they are consequently but little 
inconvenienced by locality, when a necessity exists for 
profiting by the passing hour. 

And this slowly-moving bark, rather dropping down 
with the current, than impelled by the efforts of its two 
Greek rowers, and which looks so cool and so pretty with 
all that pile of green leaves heaped upon its stern, is one 
of the fruit caiques for the supply of the houses over- 
hanging the Bosphorus. The wild shrill cry of the 
fruiterers, announcing the nature of their merchandise, 
swells upon the air; and, as you pass close beside the 
boat, the wind, sporting among the fresh branches that 
are strewn over the baskets, blows aside the leaves, and 
the tempting fruit is revealed to you in all its cool ripe 
beauty. 

And yonder flies the Union Jack of England! It is 
the splendid barge of the British embassy, which is dart- 
ing along with its seven rowers: the ambassador is en- 
gaged with a newspaper—you may know him by his 
purple fez, as well as by an aristocracy of bearing and 
demeanour which distinguishes him from all the foreign 
ministers at the Ottoman court; and which the Turks 
both feel and appreciate. 

Very different both in form and freight is the dark, 
slow, people-laden passage-caighe, just coming round the 
point, and which is one of several that ply between Con- 
stantinople and Buyukdere ; and carry passengers the 
whole length of the Bosphorus at the moderate charge of 
thirty paras a head, a sum scarcely equivalent to two 








pence English. ‘These omnibus-boats have their outside as 









































































